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We at Tampa Armature Works, and our division in Jacksonville, Turner 
Electric Works, are proud of our contributions and efforts in the 

State of FLORIDA. Our electrical repair and service shops, as well as 
our other industrial products and services to major industry in FLORIDA, 

are the finest. 

We also contribute to the general economic welfare of the State with an 

annual payroll over $1,500,000 which is spent in FLORIDA by FLORIDA folks. 


We feel these contributions will earn us the right and privilege to 
continue to service FLORIDA industry and play a part in the economic 
growth of the State. 


tampa TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS, INC. 
armature TAW 401 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 


works TAMPA 1, FLORIDA LIBRARY 


University Of Miami 


turner TURNER ELECTRIC WORKS 
electric TEW 1020 EAST EIGHTH STREET 
works JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


ew and Used Electrical Equipment / Industrial Wiring / Large Apparatus Service Shop / Air Conditioning Systems / Switch Boards - Contro/ Py 
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DEVELOPER REVITALIZES HARD-SELL SCOTT KELLY —POLK’S YOUNG HOPEFUL 
A Fort Lauderdale land development company is Once the youngest city commissioner and mayor 
a firm believer in and practitioner of the hard- in Lakeland’s history, now a state senator, Scott 
sell policy. Using such hoop-la as brass bands, Kelly has been pegged by several political writers 
pretty girls and one-day lot discounts, Coral Ridge as a gubernatorial possibility in 1964. Although 
Properties, Inc., drew some 3,000 Floridians to an he’s head of a successful building, realty, and in- 
auditorium, selling more than $4 million worth of surance firm, when 32-year-old Kelly thinks of 
homesites only 21 minutes after they were put up his career, he thinks of politics. 23 
for sale. 11 
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As a guide to preparatory schools, this TREND 
survey story is designed to aid parents in the FLORIDA CLOSE-UPS 17 
selection of a school best suited to the needs of 
their children. Because of a highly competitive FINANCE 26 
situation among applicants to our overcrowded 
colleges and universities, choosing the right prep TRADE CALENDAR 30 
school may well determine your child’s future 
college acceptance. 13 YOU BE THE JUDGE 31 
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A number of factors are combining to make the 
septic tank obsolete in Florida. With available 
building lots within reach of municipal sewer NEXT MONTH 
systems being consumed as rapidly as choice rural 
property and new laws restricting the installment 


of septic tanks, small builders are turning to Governor Collins 
miniature sewage treatment plants. 20 ° 
, , Views Industry 


Next month, Florida’s retiring governor 





points out specifically what should be 

A UTILITY IS HIT BY OFFICE SEEKERS done in the future to preserve the health 
General Telephone Company of Florida has been ey a ggg mg Saves pond 
left wide open for attack by incipient politicians provided vecstionsl and technical educe- 
who consider the utility a ready source of pub- tion, for enabling legislation in the 
licity. Much of the opposition has been the result neglected area of planning and zoning, 
of rate increases which the company has deemed and for modern labor-management legis- 
k t ith demands for increased lation. Of paramount importance, is the 

necessary to keep step wi ’ state’s need to maintain its reputation for 


service. 22 integrity. 
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Talk and Predictions 








Novelist Cites Los Angeles Smog and 
Traffic in Urging South Florida Slowdown 


as A DISSENTING VOICE in the 
chorus of Floridians urging fast 
growth belongs to novelist Theodore 
Pratt. Speaking recently in Delray 
Beach, Pratt urged a slowdown in 
South Florida’s “mad desire to 
expand.” He cited predictions of 
solid urban development from Miami 
to Fort Pierce and said: 

“I lived in Los Angeles, where the 
same sort of thing has happened— 
and the residents there now regret 
they did such a good job of selling 
their area. 

“They realize they oversold their 
place and they wish they had never 
done it. But they can’t stop the smog 
created from the products of too 
much civilization and they can’t stop 
the increase of the horribly crowded 
traffic conditions that continue to 
assert themselves.” 

Pratt, now a resident of Delray 
Beach, said he hopes for develop- 
ment of an attitude whereby “we do 
not so abjectly worship the variety of 
so-called progress we witness in 
Florida today, for it can be a false, 
not a sacred god.” 


as “IN RECENT YEARS our lead- 
ing business corporations have be- 
come increasingly aware of the value 
of their advertising as a capital 
asset,” William S. Renchard, presi- 
dent of the Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company, told members 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies at their 1959 
Annual Meeting. 

“Bankers specifically accept adver- 
tising’s value in making a company 
stock more attractive,” he said. “A 
survey of the Investment Bankers 
Association asked this question: 
‘Does _ corporate agin favor- 
ably affect the sale or stability of a 
company’s securities?’ Nine out of 
ten replied, ‘Yes.’” 

Renchard pointed out that both 
the banker and the borrower today 
have a greater appreciation than 
ever before of the services rendered 
by advertising. 

“Yet,” he said, “when business is 
poor and profits begin to slide—and 
directors and management begin to 
look for places to swing the axe on 
expenses—the advertising budget 
may be one of the first victims. Here 
is a nice, easy way to produce a 
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substantial bundle of cash right 
away, even though advertising is 
sorely needed to produce necessary 
sales.” 


aa THE MAJOR BURDEN of pay- 
ing for Escambia County operations 
will be shifted from industries next 
year, Bill Jones, tax assessor, said. 

He told a Pensacola group that he 
has revised the tax rolls to full cash 
value after a lot-by-lot inspection of 
property leading to an equitable 
assessment. 

Business and industry, said Jones, 
previously have paid practically all 
the tax burden and will be given, 
under the next tax roll which goes 
into effect in July, a decrease up to 
a possible 30 per cent. 

Now, he explained, less than 10 
per cent of home owners are paying 
taxes and they pay less than 5 per 
cent of the total. 

When the new rolls go into effect, 
a millage of 13 per cent will take 
care of county needs, Jones estimates. 
The current millage is 54. 


we THE FAVORITES with Florida 
home builders—concrete block and 
stucco—are the worst construction 
materials for the tropics, according 
to one of South Florida’s leading 
architects. 

John Evans of Fort Lauderdale 
says concrete block, popular because 
it's economical, is a “heat monger” 
which traps warm air inside the 
house. But Evans, recently back 
from a three-month course at the 
School of Architecture in London, 
admits that block and masonry mate- 
rial will continue as the basic tool 
of the builder, “because it is strong, 
resistant to rot and economical.” 


as SUBSTANTIAL GAINS in sales 
and profits in 1960 as a result of in- 
creased sales and recent industry- 
wide price increases are predicted 
by some of the leaders in Miami’s 
aluminum industry. 

The Miami Herald quotes Martin 
Blumenthal, treasurer and general 
manager of Arnold Altex Aluminum 
Company, as saying “the recent in- 
crease in prices restores profits which 
have deteriorated to a bare minimum 
over the past few years.” 

S. H. Vulcannon, president of the 


Florida Aluminum Window and 
Door Association, said, “We foresee 
an increasing use of aluminum at a 
faster pace. We have reached a 
point of healthier, more mature 
growth.” 

Both Yale Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Pan American Window 
Corporation are expecting a 25 to 30 
per cent sales increase this year. A 
substantial gain is also predicted by 
Daryl Industries, whose president, 
Alexander Miller, said: “The future 
lies nationally. Every progressive 
firm which adopts a national scope 
in thinking cannot fail to be 
successful.” 


eelF THE USS. is to maintain its 
financial commitments abroad, it 
must rebuild its foreign trade and 
halt the outflow of gold, C. James 
Hughes, president of the Metropol- 
itan Bank of Miami and vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Americas, told the Puerto 
Rican Chamber in San Juan. 

He described the nation’s adverse 
balance of payments and declining 
gold stocks as warning signals—“our 
ability to pay for increasing imports 
for an expanding population depends 
on our ability to export goods and 
services.” 

Hughes said a substantial surplus 
in our exports is necessary to finance 
our 7 to 8 billion dollars a year in 
commitments for military support, 
capital investment and economical 
development abroad. 


ee WHILE BOATING enthusiasm 
rises throughout the rest of Florida, 
there are signs that Dade County’s 
boat industry is slowing down. 
Boatmen in the area say the decline 
is due to Dade County’s personal 
property tax on boats, and they say 
the tax (41 mills per $1.00 of 
assessed valuation; $82 per year on 
a $2,000 boat) is driving boat busi- 
ness into neighboring counties where 
the tax is not imposed. 

Boatmen also have to pay a fuel 
tax on gasoline—as much as 70 cents 
for every 60 minutes of operating 
time with a twin-engine outboard— 
and a state registration fee ranging 
from $1.75 to $10.25, depending on 
length of boat. 
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... Talk and Predictions 





s« A CONGRESSIONAL INVESTI- 
GATION into the shrimping indus- 
try set for late spring may result 
in imposition of import quotas and 
tariff duties. 

The question is under study by the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The 
University of Florida holds a re- 
search contract in connection with 
an Interior Department analysis of 
competitive conditions in the field. 

Foreign imports are cutting into 
consumption of domestic shrimp, 
which holds top dollar value of all 
U.S. fishery products. More than 50 
countries are engaged in commercial 
shrimping and are supplying duty 
free about one-third of the 300 
million pounds of shrimp consumed 
annually in the U.S. 

Florida and Texas representatives 
have proposed bills calling for duty- 
free quotas with a tariff through 
1964 on imports above quotas. A 
Georgia solon seeks to impose a 3314 
per cent tariff on all shrimp imports. 

Ecuador has shown concern over 
the move. Ecuadorian Ambassador 
José R. Chrisboga protested to Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of State 
Lester D. Mallory and said he will 
submit a formal memorandum to the 
department. 


esOPENING MORE BANKS in 
Dade County “would not create new 
business . . . it would just mean 
transferring deposits from one bank 
to another,” said Frederick Teschke, 
president of the Bank of Miami and 


) head of the Greater Miami Clearing 


House Association, last month. 
With 36 banks already in the coun- 


ty, a number of area bank presidents 


have decided to ask the federal con- 


| troller of the currency and Ray 





Green, Florida bank commissioner, 


not to charter more new banks in 
Dade County. 

Though total deposits of all banks 
rose $31 million, and total assets rose 
$72 million, 14 Dade County banks 
suffered declines in deposits last 
year, and ten banks showed declines 
in assets. 

Once before, in 1956, a morato- 
rium was placed on new bank char- 
ters in Dade County, but growth of 
the area subsequently led to lifting 
the ban. 


eseA NUCLEAR SUBMARINE 
DREDGE will be built within 10 
years to replace the 10 to 20 million 
cubic yards of sand being lost an- 
nually along 20 miles of Florida's 
coast line, Dr. Per Braun predicts. 

The University of Florida scientist 
told a Highway Engineering Geol- 
ogy Symposium that the present sand 
dredging cost of 50 cents a cubic 
yard would mean an expenditure of 
$5 to $10 million a year to replace 
the sand but that a nuclear sub- 
marine dredge, similar to one now 
being designed, would cut the cost 
to 20 cents a yard. 


seFLORIDA CITIES, dependent 
on ad valorem taxes to provide serv- 
ices for rapidly increasing popula- 
tions, should seek more income, Dr. 
J. E. Dovell, University of Florida 
department of political science, told 
Jacksonville Kiwanians. 

He suggested as possibilities: re- 
vision of the $5,000 homestead 
exemption; creation of a state assess- 
ment board to insure equal assess- 
ments; a broadened sales tax base 
with rebates to county governments, 
and a revised motor vehicle tax 
structure. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL . . . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 








YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 


TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 











THIS EMBLEM 
CAN 
HELP YOU! 





It Represents: 
—The best in boilers 
—The finest fuel burners 
—Tops in heat exchangers 


—The safest combustion 
controls 


—The latest in steam 
equipment 


AND 


Fast Service on 


Refractories 
Retubing 

Rental steam boilers 
Boiler rebuilding 


Process steam equipment 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
QU LLM, 


i 


FIRST IN SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 





RIG. VS. PAT. OFF. 


Home Office 


ORLANDO - FLORIDA 
s 
TAMPA - FLORIDA 


. 
THOMASVILLE - GEORGIA 
Call TODAY — Collect — for 


all your steam and 
power needs! 
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State Grants 13,000 New Business 
Charters—3,000 More Than in 1958 


seFLORIDA STOOD THIRD 
among the states in number of char- 
ters granted new businesses in 1959 
and in the number of firms gained 
over 1958. 

Almost 13,000 new businesses were 
chartered in the state last year, a 
gain of 3,000 over the year before. 
The majority of new charters result 
in the establishment of new or re- 
organized business or manufacturing 
corporations, but charters of non- 
profit organizations also are included 
in the totals. 

New firms were offset by 442 fail- 
ing firms, as reported by Dun and 
Bradstreet, with current liabilities 
totaling more than $24 million during 
1959. 


es RAILROADERS FROM ALL 
OVER AMERICA eyed, kicked, and 
felt what some observers believed to 
be a history making stretch of pre- 
stressed concrete railroad ties near 
Tampa in March. 

The 600-odd ties were the work 
of American Concrete Crosstie Cor- 
poration, one of the vast holdings of 





Prestressed concrete ties have attracted a lot 
of interest among railroad men. 


the Cone family in Tampa. The Tam- 
pa company worked hand in hand 
with the American Association of 
Railroads, which designed and tested 
the new tie. 

Speaking for the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, its attorney, Ralph 
Dell, said; “We hold high hopes for 
the use of this tie and its use to 
help railroads in their struggle for 
free enterprise.” 

Most important railroads sent rep- 
resentatives to observe. These in- 
cluded a half dozen officials from 
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Mexican railroads. The new Tampa 
company is shooting for a huge po- 
tential, as railroaders pretty generally 
agree that the replacement market 
alone for ties is about 25 million an- 
nually. 

American Concrete Crosstie Cor- 
poration also exhibited its new auto- 
matic machine which it hopes may 
reach a sustained production of one 
tie every 30 seconds. The cost of the 
concrete installation runs less than 
10 per cent more than an equal 
stretch of wood ties, officials state. 

The experimental stretch is on a 
heavily traveled line of Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad’s track, about six 
miles east of Tampa. 


ss BRIDGING THE ONCE WIDE 
seasonal gap, only a 6.8 per cent 
variation was noted between winter 
and summer Florida business activ- 
ity last year, the State Chamber of 
Commerce reports. The year before 
it was 8.2 per cent. 

In a special report, the chamber 
said, “The rounding out of the sea- 
sonal hills and valleys in Florida's 
economy is one of the significant re- 
sults of the state’s growth as a con- 
sumer market area. This growth has 
brought year-round payrolls, espe- 
cially in manufacturing. No less a 
force in narrowing the seasonal gap 
has been the state's increasing popu- 
larity as a summer resort.” 


as CHEMSTRAND Corporation, in 

an apparent bid to strengthen its 

position as a tire yarn supplier, said 

it will increase by more than 50 per 

cent its capacity to produce nylon 

for tires, carpets, and industrial pur- 
oses. 

The Wall Street Journal reports 
that Chemstrand’s nylon production 
capacity for all purposes, including 
tires, carpets, and industrial uses, is 
114 million pounds a year, all pro- 
duced at its Pensacola plant. 

The company reported that 1959 
was the biggest year in its 10-year 
history. Net income of the firm rose 
to more than $24 million from $18 
million in 1958. 


seseSOUTHERN BELL Telephone 
Company added 124,000 Florida tele- 
phones in 1959 and more than half 


a million telephones to its nine-state 
system. 

According to Southern Bell’s an-} 
nual report, the firm’s net income} 
rose to more than $107 million in| 
1959, compared with $99 million in 
1958. 

In Florida, the company hadi 
1,260,000 phones in service at the 


end of the year, an increase of 852,- | 
000 since 1950. | 


a 
ssONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S! 
largest printing and publishing firms? 
presently located in Rochester, N. H., 
is moving to Indiantown. 

The Record Press, Inc., prints such} 
national magazines as Oil Age, In- 
dustrial World, and The Challenge 
Magazine of Economics; books, fi- 
nancial reports, postcards, newspa-/ 
pers, direct mail material, and the! 
publications of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. 

Announcing plans to erect a 28,000 
square-foot plant at an estimated!) 
cost of $750,000 on two acres of land § 
in the Indiantown Industrial Park,7 ‘ 
Brede Kleros, Record Press executive | 
vice president, stated that it is the | 
company’s intention ultimately to? 
move its entire printing operation tol 
the new site. 

Present plans call for the firm to? 
employ more than 75 persons. 4 











ss HORSES, HELICOPTERS, In-7 
dian dugout canoes, swamp buggies 
and airboats are being used to pene- 
trate the Everglades swamps in a 
revaluation of Collier County proper- 
ty for tax assessment purposes. 
Mail-order, sight-unseen buying of 
land, has skyrocketed prices of hun- 
dreds of thousands of jungle acres. 
Some land valued at $1 an acre a few 
years ago, recently sold for $400. 


es A FREEZING PROCESS will be) 
used in the fifth government saline) 
water conversion demonstration : 
plant to be located on the Atlantic) 
Coast. Key West, Port Orange and) 
Jacksonville Beach are bidding for 
the plant. Other processes will be 
used in four other plants, to be lo- 
cated at Freeport, Tex., San Diego, 
Calif., Webster, S.D., and Roswell, 
N.M. 
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ss SEABOARD AIR LINE Railroad 
has bought a 200-acre industrial tract 
in metropolitan Miami for $2.2 
million “with complete a 
that new (industrial) operations 
shortly would require locations 
there,” according to John W. Smith, 
Seaboard president. 

The latest acquisition, known as 
the Miami Industrial District, is 
zoned for industry and a portion is 
now occupied by eight manufactur- 
ing and distributing firms which 
acquired sites from the previous 
owner, James M. Albert. 

Smith said water and sewerage 
plants will be built on the property 
and railroad spurs will be added as 
needed. One railroad lead track 
serves the area at present. 


es TAMPA HARBOR ranked second 
in the nation during February in the 
volume of export and coastal rail- 
road carloading activity, Paul H. 
Smith, Sr., president of the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce, re- 
ported. 

The February total of 7,809 cars 
handled represents a 37 per cent 
increase over that of February 1959, 
according to figures compiled by the 
American Association of Railroads. 
The national average showed an 
increase of only 11 per cent. 

Top ten ports, in order of rank, 
were New York, Tampa, Galveston, 
New Orleans, Houston, Portland, 
Baltimore, Hampton Roads, Mobile, 
and Port Arthur, Tex. 


saEVEN FOR FLORIDA, where 
speculation in land is making thou- 
sands of dollars every day for many 
smart money operators, a_ recent 
slick play had even the oldtimers of 
the game muttering. 

Selling off the 11,000-acre tract 
comprising B & L Farms and its 
equipment less than 60 days after 
buying the package in bankruptcy 
court (TREND, Jan., 1960), two 
Miami businessmen turned $150,000 
cash into a $750,000 profit. 

James J. Cerniglia and Richard J. 
Fincher used $150,000 as down pay- 
ment for the farm, largest in Dade 
County, and agreed to pay $800,000 
to creditors and to pay off part of a 
mortgage within 60 days. Total 
price of the purchase was set at 
$2% million. 

Five days before deadline, Cer- 
niglia and Fincher had sold the 
whole works for $3,247,000. 

Their killing was made, but not 
without worry. Knowing they would 
have a tough time trying to raise the 


$800,000 and that they would lose 
their $150,000 if they didn’t, the 
immediate problem was selling the 
property during the option period. 
Word had leaked out that their backs 
were against the wall and Cerniglia 
and Fincher admit they received 
some pretty ridiculous offers. 

As it turned out, C. R. Bull, former 
sales manager for B & L, bought the 
packing house and equipment for 
$500,000 and a 65-acre avocado 
grove for $92,000. A 3,000-acre 
parcel went for $250 an acre to a 
syndicate headed by two Miami 


financiers, George Coury and Hoke 
Maroon, who added the land to their 
holdings along Biscayne Bay. 

Two other parcels, 365 acres go- 
ing for $1,000 an acre and 6,000 
acres selling for $1,000 an acre, were 
purchased by Milton Weisenberg, a 
real estate speculator in Pittsburgh 
and Miami Beach. 

The choicest parcel, 535 acres on 
high ground, was bought by a 
syndicate headed by a South Florida 
developer, Allen Morris, for a total 
of $807,000 or, roughly, $1,500 an 


acre. 
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.. OR CONTACT Ph Evergreen 4-307 
| YOUR NEAREST 
| MILLER BRANCH .. . agen 


Ph. Mutual 2-7257 


How about you? 





2025 W. Memorial Blvd. 


THAT COULDN'T BE BUILT... 


Through skillful engineering and Miller know-how, here's a model 
which packs 2,637 cubic feet into a 40-foot trailer—and without 
troublesome wheel boxes. This Miller trailer has a 13-inch drop 

with level floor from the drop to the rear doors. Loading height 
ahead of drop is 95 inches; behind the drop, 108 inches. 

Rugged design and highest quality components, as always. 

More than 500 individual carriers and companies 


testify to Miller superiority—and sove as 
they buy direct from Miller. 


LEARN HOW MILLER TRAILERS CAN WORK FOR YOU. 
For details about the finest trailer money can buy 
at low cost—call your nearest Miller branch. 






MIAMI 


ATLANTA 


170 Mount Paran Rd. N.E. 
Ph. Blackburn 5-1974 


5575 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Phone Newton 5-0729 


ORLANDO TAMPA 
611 Ferguson Drive 5202 40th Street 
Ph. Garden 2-6157 Ph. 36-3971 
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se THE FOOD AND BEVERAGE 
industry increased 24.3 per cent in 
sales tax collections during 1959, 
leading all other business classifica- 
tions in Florida, reports Comptroller 
Ray E. Green. 

A total of $27,805,999 was col- 
lected from food and _ beverage 
businesses last year, compared to 
$22,370,111 in 1958. 

In second place was the automo- 
tive group with an 18.6 per cent 
increase. Collections in 1959 totaled 
$19,159,167. The furniture and appli- 
ance group copped third place with 
a gain of 14.2 per cent and a total of 
$13,814,639 in 1959. 

Other business categories and 
their increases were: contractors and 
building materials, 14.2 per cent, 
miscellaneous, 12.9 per cent, general 
‘merchandise, 12.6 per cent, and 
apparel, 9.17 per cent. 

The total sales tax take in Florida 
last year was $160,615,296, compared 
to $139,312,201 in 1958. Dade 
County led the state in total collec- 
tions with $39,790,224, followed by 
Duval, $14,551,071; Pinellas, $12,- 
314,581; Broward, $12,313,582, and 
Hillsborough, $12,255,175. 








is teeming with 
opportunities for 
Business and Industry! 
Attracted by its mild, year around 
climate, bursting population and 


purchasing power; plentiful sup- 
plies of labor, fresh water and 


electric power . . . and matchless 
recreational facilities—new indus- 
tries are locating here in ever- 
increasing numbers. Ask us for 
specific information about op- 
portunities for success in your 
business! Address Box 1151, 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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ss TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
has disclosed plans to build an $11 
million ammonia plant adjacent to 
the U. S. Phosphoric Products Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, near Gibsonton. 

With the start of construction 
slated for mid-year, most of the ex- 
pense will be for compressors and 
reformers, automated machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture of 
the ammonia, which will be used 
by U. S. Phosphoric to make its own 
ammoniated phosphate, a fertilizer 
ingredient. 

Reduced from natural gas, 30,000 
of the 100,000 tons a year output has 
been contracted to Southern Nitro- 
gen Company, which operates the 
new Florida Nitrogen Company 
plant east of Tampa. 


ssARVIDA CORPORATION _in- 
creased its land sales activity in 
March as it announced putting an- 
other 9,445 acres of its South Florida 
property up for sale at a price of 
about $10 million. 

A specially created force of real 
estate brokers will sell some 8,125 
acres of Dade County land and 1,230 
acres in Broward County. The big- 
gest tract is 6,400 acres of South 
Dade farm acreage west of Home- 
stead, to be divided into 80-acre 
tracts for public sale. 

The farmland will be offered at 
prices ranging from $350 to $625 an 
acre and emphasis is being placed on 
the land’s value as an investment for 
the future. 

“This is the first time a Florida 
company will sell its properties 
through brokers on a state-wide basis 
with such a complete merchandising 
tie-in program,” said John Weir, 
president of Arvida’s subsidiary, 
Arvida Realty Company. 

Arvida Realty also sold 538 acres 
of land southwest of Miami to Heft- 
ler Construction Company and Cen- 
tex Construction Company for 
$2,800,000. The building firms plan 
to develop a residential community 
of 2,000 homes. 

In addition, Milton Weir, president 
of Arvida Corporation, plans an in- 
dustrial development of 30 square 
miles directly west of Fort Lauder- 
dale. To be known as “Arvida City 
of Parks,” the property will be de- 
veloped into 12 industrial parks and 
will be available to both light and 
heavy industry. 


as BECAUSE OF increased business 
in the Pensacola area—due largely 
to the addition of new industries and 
expansions—the Louisville & Nash- 


ville Railroad has moved and ex- 
panded its Pensacola freight yards. 

It has added 27,000 feet of new 
track with modern facilities for re- 
pairing and servicing locomotives 
and cars, the latest yard communi- 
cations and a piggy-back loading 
ramp. 

The new facilities are located in 
the Goulding area, about three miles 
north of downtown Pensacola. The 
thousands of feet of new track, ac- 
cording to railway officials, provide 
ample room to receive and dispatch 
100-car freight trains with ease. 

Besides expediting the movement 
of freight into and out of Pensacola, 
the shift of many facilities has re- 
leased a 32-acre tract in the down- 
town area for light industry. 

This latter project has not yet been 
put into high gear, but old buildings 
are being moved, and some of the 
tracks are to be moved to make way 
for the industries. 


ss PERSONAL INCOME received 
by Florida residents bounded to 
$8,334 million in 1958 from 1957’s 


$7,733 million, an increase of 7.8 | 


per cent. 

According to Wylie Kilpatrick of 
the University of Florida’s Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, 
this percentage compared favorably 
with the 2.4 per cent personal income 
gain in the United States, revealing 























that not only did the recession affect 
this state less than it did the nation 
but also that the 1957-58 winter 
freeze did not seriously impair the 
growth of Florida’s economy. Con- 
tributing to the growth of personal 
income in the state was the estimated 
increase of 4.4 per cent in Florida’s 
population in 1958. 

Kilpatrick’s report states that Flor- 
ida’s per capita income rose from 
$1,832 in 1957 to $1,878 in 1958, a 
rise of 2.5 per cent in contrast to 
0.7 per cent rise for the nation. 

Nearly 24 per cent of Florida in- 
come received by civilians for par- 
ticipation in production was derived 
from the retail and wholesale trades, 
16 per cent was from the service 
trades and professions, and 12.5 per 
cent from manufacturing. Though 
agriculture furnished only 6.9 per’ 
cent of the state-wide total, the re-' 
searcher pointed out that this source’ 
accounted for 20 per cent in 28) 
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... Inside the State 





se TAMPA ELECTRIC Company 
has budgeted $23,500,000 for con- 
struction during 1960, according to a 
statement by the firm’s president, 
William C. MaclInnes, in the utility’s 
1959 Annual Report. 

“Forty per cent of these budgeted 
construction funds will be spent in 
completing the third unit at our 
coal-fired Gannon generating sta- 
tion,” MacInnes said. 

When the third unit goes on line 
at Gannon later this year, Tampa 
Electric’s generating capability will 
be increased 175,000 kilowatts to a 
total of 735,000 kilowatts for the 
firm’s three power plants, more than 
triple the utility’s generating capa- 
bility of 225,000 kilowatts in 1954. 

The report also points out that 
the firm added 8,522 customers dur- 
ing 1959, which was about 3,000 cus- 
tomers, or 54 per cent more than in 
1958. At the end of 1959, Tampa 
Electric had a total of 148,537 cus- 
tomers, an increase of almost 30,000 
in five years. 

Net income for 1959 was $5,605,- 
004 compared with $4,750,088 in 
1958. Earnings per common share 
(after the 2-for-1 stock split effective 
November 23, 1959) came to 98 cents 
in 1959, an increase of 9 cents over 
1958. ; 

During 1959, Tampa Electric, to- 
gether with Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company and Peabody Coal 





The “Martha Mac” is shown discharging coal 
at Tampa Electric's Gannon Power Station. 


Company, formed two shipping firms 
—Gulfcoast Transit Company and 
Mid-South Towing Company. The 


| primary purpose of the shipping firms 


is transportation of coal for the 
utility’s Gannon power station and of 
phosphate products from Tampa to 
principal ports on the Gulf Coast and 
to the Ohio, Illinois and Mississippi 
river systems. 


asA 148-PAGE BOOK, “Mobile 
Home Parks and Comprehensive 
Community Planning,” was pub- 
lished last month by the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing Service of the 
University of Florida. It was written 
by Ernest R. Bartley, professor of 
political science at the University of 
Florida, and Frederick H. Bair, Jr., 
of Auburndale, a private consultant 
in planning and zoning matters. The 
project was made possible through 
a grant from the Mobile Homes Re- 
search Foundation of Chicago and 
through support from the university. 

The authors say it is a “book about 
mobile homes as dwelling units, the 
mobile home park as a required set- 
ting for this kind of dwelling unit, 
and the place of the mobile home 
park in the comprehensive plan for 
urban and urbanizing areas.” 

Pointing out that some mobile 
home “parks” are in reality slums 
and public nuisances, but that com- 
munities trying to outlaw them are 
discovering that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find legal 
means for barring them entirely, the 
authors hold that the cure lies in re- 
quiring substandard mobile home 
facilities to meet minimum require- 
ments. They tell how communities 
can take action both to prevent fu- 
ture mistakes and to correct past 
ones. 


saVEHICLES THAT RIDE on air 
are scheduled to go into production 
at Daytona Beach within twomonths. 

A new firm, Spacetronics, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C., has leased a 14.7- 
acre tract from the City of Daytona 
Beach as a site for a 9,800-square- 
foot plant in which to manufacture 
hydro-air vehicles. 

Carl W. Bollum, Sr., president of 
the firm pioneering the vehicle of 
the future, said the company has a 
contract to build a commercial-type 
model for the Marine Corps and 
hopes to have sports models, to sell 
for about $2,500, under way by this 
summer. 

The principle upon which the ve- 
hicle is based involves the creation 
of an air-cushion to lift it above the 
ground or water with forward mo- 
tion imparted by a propeller or other 
means. Bollum said military versions 
of the vehicle could be used in the 
polar regions as rescue vehicles, am- 
phibious landing craft, transports, or 
for crossing streams, flooded areas, 
mud or swamps. Size would range 
from 10 to 100 feet long by 6 to 60 
feet wide. 


PREFABRICATED 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


PROFILE 
tapered beam 
framing and 
roof system 


TRUSS TYPE 
gymnasiums 
commercial 
industrial 





RIGID FRAME 
Warehouses 
Manufacturing 
Structures 


BOW STRING 

Truss type for 

wide span type 
buildings. 







See your Profile dealer for free 
estimates, financing plan and im- 
mediate delivery or write to... 


PROFILE 


STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 11425 + Tampa, Florida + Ph: 3-6534 
Division of: FLORIDA STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 

















FOR BUSINESS ENTERTAINING 
Florida vacation that’s different 
Get away from it all and drop anchor 
along tropical deep-channeled water 
routes. Ski, fish, relax. 
Fully equipped boats, fully insured; be 
your own skipper. Explore an exciting 
Florida you've never seen before. 
Sleep on board, cook fresh-caught 
fish in your own galley. Renting 
a boat is easy as renting a car. 
All size boats available. 
Write, wire or call for brochure, 
price list, full details. 
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200 WINDWARD PASSAGE 
LEARWATER, FLA., PHONE: 35-8021 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
at Miami 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at St. Petersburg 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Orlando 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Pensacola 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
at West Palm Beach 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Coral Gables 

FLORIDA BANK & TRUST CO. 

at Daytona Beach 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Lakefand 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Bartow 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Key West 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Gainesville 


banking at your 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Ocala 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Deland 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Fort Pierce 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Perry 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Fernandina Beach 
FLORIDA DEALERS AND GROWERS BANK 
at Jacksonville 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Arlington 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Starke 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Port St. Joe 

FLORIDA BANK 

at i 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Vero Beach 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Chipley 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Brent 

FLORIDA NORTHSIDE BANK 
of Jacksonville 

FLORIDA BANK 

At Bushnell 





MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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GROUP OF BANKS 


28 Banks In The Florida National Group 
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Haraser is getting to be a nasty word in some 
selling circles. The “new approach” is to “soft-sell” 
the customer so that you hardly even whisper the name 
of the product you're trying to put across—you let it 
suggest itself to the customer, either by indirection or 
by soothing all sorts of forces hidden ‘way down deep 
in his subconscious. 

Well, a Fort Lauderdale land development firm is a 
devout apostle of the old-fashioned gospel of hard-sell. 
It believes in playing up its wares to the skies, getting 
the potential customers bewitched and excited with 
such hoop-la as brass bands and a steadily and con- 
sciously increased excitement. 

So, if you argue soft-sell, don’t do it around Jim 
Hunt of Coral Ridge Properties, Inc. On a busy day 
in February this year, his hard-sell techniques drew 
some 3,000 South Floridians who packed War Me- 


FLORIDA 
DEVELOPER 
REVITALIZES 
HARD-SELL 


Coral Ridge’s Town Meeting Sells 
Out Subdivision in 21 Minutes 


morial Auditorium in Fort Lauderdale for what had 
been unabashedly and aggressively advertised as a 
land sale. 

What’s more, 21 minutes after Coral Ridge had put 
a subdivision of expensive homesites on the market, the 
whole thing was sold out, for more than $4 million. 
What's more, real estate people were almost fighting 
each other for the lots, with some of the homesites 
having as many as five potential buyers scrambling 
over them. 

There was no soft-sell here, no “depth studies” or 
“consumer reaction surveys.” 

Some of the old-timers in the War Memorial Audi- 
torium audience muttered that the sales scene was like 
a page out of the Roaring Twenties. 

In many ways, of course, the comparison was valid. 
The Coral Ridge sale was run off with all the hoop-la 
of a sale during the rosiest days of the Florida Boom. 
From the moment when a color guard marched down 
the aisles, through the predictions of a bright future for 
Florida from R. B. Roberts, vice president of Florida 
Power & Light Co., and a commentary on a colorful 
film on Coral Ridge by Ralph Renick, Miami telecaster, 
the aim was to build up to a fine pitch for the sale. 
And the tension did mount, too. While a Dixieland 


band blared “When the Saints Go Marching In,” a group 
of shapely majorettes pranced around the room. There 
was a mounting pitch of excitement for Joseph Tara- 
vella, Coral Ridge executive vice president, as he intro- 
duced President-Board Chairman Hunt. When he 
loudly begged the real estate people not to crowd too 
close, they pushed all the harder—which was possibly 
the desired reaction. 

Finally, in a tension you could cut with a knife, 
Hunt announced the one-day lot discount—25 per cent 
with an added 5 per cent if homebuilding started at 
once—with just about the same gravity and suppressed 
excitement a President would use to proclaim that the 
United States had successfully landed a party of space 
travelers on Mars. 

Even then, the tension was made to build up even 
one more notch. Hunt said the sale couldn't start until 
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Jim Hunt (center) watches as Coral Ridge subdivision lots begin 
selling to excited realtors in Ft. Lauderdale. 


he rang a big bell—and, by accident or design, buyers 
pushed and shoved and jockeyed just a little bit more 
while Hunt took his time about crossing the stage. 

When the bell finally donged, the scene was like a 
20 million-share day on the Stock Exchange, or the 
start of the Cimarron land rush. 

Just to make sure that the fine pitch of frenzy was 
maintained until the lots were sold out, the Dixieland 
outfit took to blowing “Happy Days are here Again”— 
just as loud as it som 

But under these surface resemblances, the Coral 
Ridge sale was far different from the 1920 “Binder Boy” 
operations. 

For one thing, there was no selling of binders with 
little or no cash down. The most liberal terms available 
were one-half cash down, with the balance in a year 
or two. Actually, the management would prefer all- 
cash, formidable terms indeed on lots with price tags 
of more than $20,000, in some cases. 

Then again, the land being sold was not under 
water or of in some back country that you couldn't 

et to. This was land in the heart of one of Florida’s 
Fastest growing areas, in the northern end of Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Hard-sell techniques, actually, are nothing new to 
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Some Regard Company As Having Too Many Shares Outstanding... 


Coral Ridge, and even less of a novelty to Hunt. The 
company has been putting on its annual Town Meeting 
sales for 14 years—although the 1960 version was one 
of the more “supercolossal” efforts of them all. 

What’s more, Hunt operates his sales techniques on 
the same hard-sell principles that made him a fortune 
selling Chevrolets in his Detroit agency before he came 
to Florida. 

Back in the depression days, Hunt gave each of his 
salesmen a long piece of tow rope, told them he'd give 
them $1 for every disabled car they towed to his place. 
He'd have the cars repaired, let the owner pay on long, 
easy installments—and consequently built up a flourish- 
ing business while most other auto dealers in Detroit, 
and everywhere else for that matter, were starving to 
death. 

Hunt is credited with plenty of impact on the auto- 
mobile business—one example being the “Blue Book,” 
which he is credited with having devised. It’s the Bible 
of auto sales firms these days. He put a moribund 
Great Lakes steamship line on its feet by offering the 
firemen on the ships a bonus for each ton of coal they 
saved, and he transformed a sagging Detroit radio sta- 
tion into a money-maker with common-touch techniques. 


Hotel Buy Was First Florida Deal 


Sometime in the late 1930’s, Hunt discovered Florida 
in general and Fort Lauderdale in particular. The first 
encounter was a relatively mild one—for Hunt. He 
merely bought a hotel. But after the war, during which 
he won the Silver Star for action at Salerno with the 
Coast Guard, Hunt came to Florida for “a rest” and 
“the rest” is a good deal of the history of Fort 
Lauderdale. 

With Joe Taravella, whom he’d met in the service, 
and Stephen Calder, his Fort Lauderdale real estate 
broker, Hunt set up an organization. They began buy- 
ing thousands of acres to the north of Fort Lauderdale, 
acting on Hunt's private real estate theory that all 
cities develop fastest in the northerly direction. 

A real test of Hunt’s salesmanship came when his 
firm bought the famed Galt Ocean Mile. It had been 
owned since 1911 by a Chicago millionaire, Arthur Galt, 
who held on while this mile of oceanfront north of Fort 
Lauderdale zoomed in value. 

Galt wasn’t selling but after talking to Hunt, he sold. 
The price—$19 million plus—was about three times the 
price the United States had paid Spain for all Florida, 
as Hunt is still fond of saying. 

From a standing start—no population—in the early 
1950's, Coral Ridge has grown to where it now has a 
population of almost 10,000. Like all good salesmen, 
Hunt can back up his facts with documentation and 
he asserts that the population estimate is based on one 
of the most plausible of all methods, a count of electric 
meter installations in the homes. 

What’s more, Coral Ridge has built a couple of 
hotels on its Galt Ocean Mile, the Galt Ocean Mile and 
the Ocean Manor. Another, the Lauderdale Ruttgers, 
opened on the Mile this past winter. 

Until last August, Coral Ridge was a privately owned 
complex of more than a dozen companies. But then, 
it filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
a registration of 450,000 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred (60¢-dividend ) shares and 450,000 Class A com- 
mon shares, for a total underwriting of $44% million. 
Eventually, after conversions, the company will have 
about 6 million shares of A and B stocks. 
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The company owns, in addition to the Galt Mile, 
of 266 acres, some 900 acres running from west of U. S. 
Highway 1 to the Intracoastal Waterway; more than 
1,000 lots in the Coral Ridge Isles area, and other 
property, including lots, hotels and apartment houses, 
in the Coral Ridge section of Fort’ Lauderdale. This, 
plus some Boynton Beach properties, should keep Coral 
Ridge Properties busy for at least five years in the 
development of the Gold Coast. 

After that? Already some company officials talk 
guardedly of other development plans. As a matter 
of fact, these plans could center around a 3,261 acre 
tract near Sebring, in Central Florida. Certainly, the 
characteristic vigor and restlessness with which Hunt 
and Calder have imbued the whole organization won't 
permit Coral Ridge to sit still. 

Lest there be any tendency to see all of this Coral 
Ridge operation in a glowingly rose-colored light, be 
it said that Coral Ridge, like any other business organ- 
ization, has its problems. Some are formidable. 

For example, the SEC prospectus brought out the 
fact that the Ocean Manor and Galt Ocean Mile Hotels 
were not -exactly setting the world on fire with their 
occupancy rates. The Galt, for instance, had an occu- 
pancy rate of 62 per cent during the 1958-59 winter 
season, and 35.1 per cent from the end of that winter 
through the date of the prospectus—August 25. The 
prospectus goes on to say that the break-even point for 
this hotel would be an annual average of 60.9 per cent. 
The Ocean Manor, a unique combination co-op and 
hotel, had similar trouble during the same period rising 
to the break-even point. 

The prospectus showed net income rising from 
$186,200 in 1955 to $425,365 in 1957, then slacking off 
to $75,045 for 1958 fiscal year. But an interim report 


to shareholders for the period May 1, 1959, through | 


November 30 of that year showed net profit after taxes 
of $275,534. Undoubtedly the successful Town Meet- 
ing sale should contribute to healthier earnings for the 
full year, which ends April 30. 

Like many another Florida land company, Coral 
Ridge may be regarded by some as having too many 
shares outstanding—4,650,000, with a certain increase 
when preferred holders start converting, to a maximum 
of 5,700,000. 

The preferred stock paid a dividend of 25 cents a 
share a few months back and Coral Ridge promptly 
blared that it was the only land company in Florida 
paying a dividend. 


Lack of Interest Felt 


With more than 40 Florida land firms now publicly 
owned, the prices of these stocks have not acted in an 
exhilarating manner in recent months. Some are down 
from their peaks of March, 1959, by more than 50 per 
cent. And Coral Ridge has felt this lack—or perhaps 
spreading thin—of interest on the part of investors, since 
the price of its “units” (the stock was sold as a unit of 


one share each of preferred and “A” stocks) has held | 





below the $10 at which the units were originally offered. — 


It showed signs of perking up a bit after the Town © 


Meeting’s success was noised about. 

With all those publicly and privately owned Florida 
land companies trying to sell a slice of Florida to the 
world, there’s bound to be tough competition in the 
years ahead. For Florida is no longer a place where 
you can sell practically anything with little or no effort. 
Florida is now a hard-sell market. End 
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Small classes such as this one at Perkiomen 
School, Pennsburg, Pa., assure adequate indi- 
vidual instruction. 


be over-emphasized. Particularly is this true in 
view of the current trend of leading colleges and 
universities toward stiffening admission require- 
ments and the steady increase in the number of 
applicants each year. With the wartime baby crop 
already knocking on college doors, admission has 
become highly competitive. It is estimated that 
by 1964, when the present eighth-graders are 
ready for college, the number of candidates will 
have passed well beyond the two-million mark. By that 
time, only those who can show proof of superior prepa- 
ration and ability will even be considered, especially 
by the so-called big-name institutions, and obviously the 
time for preparation is now. 

Independent private schools, of which there are 
hundreds in the United States, have held to the tradi- 
tional theory that the all-round education which 
develops every side of the individual—the intellect, the 
physical body, moral and ethical standards, creative 
talents, social graces—will best fit the student for what- 
ever challenge life may hold. 

It is not by accident that some of the older inde- 
pendent schools have turned out so many of the nation’s 
most distinguished thinkers and leaders and by so doing 
have made a tremendous contribution to the American 
way of life. 

With the aim of determining what preparatory 
schools have to offer the superior student, FLORIDA 
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Superior Students Advance Rapidly in Honors Programs... 


TREND recently undertook a survey of a selected, 
representative group in Florida and in states near or 
easily accessible to Floridians. 

Of 81 schools reporting, 23 were from Florida, 33 
from the Deep South and border states, the remainder 
from the northeastern section of the United States. 

All types of schools were queried—boys’, girls’, co- 
educational, military, church-sponsored and nonsec- 
tarian, a few day schools (in Florida), and day and 
boarding combined. 

Many similarities as well as many distinctive features 
were revealed in the survey. An outstanding example 
of the latter was found at Choate, Wallingford, Conn., 
one of the most distinguished boys’ schools of the entire 
country. 

This school has initiated into its summer program 
a course in Russian studies, limited to a small group 
of boys whose intellectual capacity and enthusiasm are 
believed to equip them to undertake such a course. 
Purpose of the course is to lay a foundation for further 
study of Russia, its language, its history, and its place 
in world affairs. 


Honors Programs for Superior Students 


Also maintained by Choate is its long-established 
Honors Program of advanced studies which permits 
superior students to complete the normal course on an 
Honors level by the end of the eleventh grade. 

Other schools also participate in the various special 
Honors programs which encourage superior students to 
move forward as rapidly and as thoroughly as their 
inherent capacities will permit. 

Baylor School, for boys, Chattanooga, Tenn., is the 
only one in the southeastern area participating in the 
National Experiment for Advanced Standing in Col- 
lege, which is financed by the Ford Foundation and 
limited to 40 schools. 

This experiment, inaugurated in 1953, is aimed at 
assisting strong secondary schools, both independent 
and oie. in planning and teaching courses at college 
level in eleven subjects conventionally taught in college. 
Completion of these enables a student to receive credit 
toward the bachelor’s degree to accelerate his college 
course. 

The Advanced Placement Program, operating simi- 
larly, was started in 1954 by a small group of colleges 
and secondary schools. In 1958 it had a participation 
of 3,700 students in 360 schools, and last year the 
number of students had increased to an estimated 12,000. 

These and other Honors programs have had, accord- 
ing to educators, a great impact on education in that 
they have been the means of “discovering” unsuspected 
abilities among students who had seemed of only 
average abilities. 

A few schools offer, without credit, post graduate 
courses to bridge the gap between secondary school and 
college. In Florida, Graham-Eckes School (coed) at 
Palm Beach, and Riverside Military Academy at Holly- 
wood (spring, summer, and fall sessions are held in the 
school’s Gainesville, Ga., plant) offer such courses. 


Church-Sponsored Schools 


Parents who prefer that their children enjoy the 
atmosphere of a church-sponsored school will find in 
Florida a limited choice. 

Among the Catholic schools are: St. Leo Preparatory 
(boys), St. Leo, oldest private school in Florida, dating 
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from 1889; Archbishop Curley High School (boys), in 
Miami, a day school operated by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross (grades 10-12 only); Jesuit High School 
(boys), in Tampa, which is affiliated with 42 other 
Jesuit high schools and 28 colleges in the United States 
operating under a century-old system of Jesuit training 
in which Latin is stressed; Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
(coed) and Academy of the Holy Names (girls), both 
in Tampa. 

Cranwell, Lenox, Mass., is Jesuit, and St. John’s 











Admiral Farragut Academy, St. Petersburg, uses a Tachistoscope (con- © 
trolled reader and reading pacer) in a class in remedial reading. © 


Preparatory, Danvers, Mass., also is Catholic. Both are § 


for boys. 


Ransom School (boys), in Coconut Grove, Fla., is J 


“interdenominational,” while the Grace Livingston Hill 
Memorial Day School (coed), in St. Petersburg, desig- 
nated itself as “denominational” though it indicated no 
particular religious affiliation. 

Chamberlain-Hunt Academy (boys), Port Gibson, 
Miss., and Schreiner Institute (boys), Kerrville, Tex., 
are Presbyterian. 

Among the Episcopal schools are: St. John Baptist 
for Girls, Mendham, N. J.; Groton (boys), Groton, 
Mass.; St. Mary’s School for Girls, and Sewanee Military 
Academy, both of Sewanee, Tenn.; Texas Military In- 
stitute, San Antonio; St. Stephen’s School for Boys, 
Austin, Tex.; Cathedral School of St. Mary’s (coed), 
Garden City, N. Y.; Stuart Hall (girls), Staunton, Va.; 
All Saints Episcopal College (girls), Vicksburg, Miss. 

The Principia, St. Louis, accepts only boys and girls 
of the Christian Science faith. Pennington School 
(boys), Pennington, N. J., is Methodist; Peddie School 
(boys), Hightstown, N. J., has “Baptist roots”; Harding 


Academy, Searcy, Ark., is sponsored by the Church of | 


Christ; McCallie School (boys), Chattanooga, Tenn., is 


Protestant Christian; and Darlington School (boys), | 


Rome, Ga., is “interdenominational.” 


Most private schools, church-sponsored or not, in-/ 
clude in their programs some religious instruction or | 
formal observance, such as required chapel services. 7 
Church attendance is also required almost without 7 
exception by the boarding schools, but choice of church 7 


is usually permitted. 

If a military school is under consideration, there 
are several from which to choose. 

Riverside, mentioned above, and Florida Military | 


Academy at Fort Lauderdale have the unusual plan of © 
having officers live in the barracks or quarters with the 7 


cadets and eating at the same tables. In this way they 
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... The Right School for One Child May Be Wrong for Another 


are available at all times for help or counsel. 

All the military schools queried have some type of 
government rating. 

Admiral Farragut Academy, at St. Petersburg, an off- 
shoot of the academy of the same name at Pine Beach, 
N. J., and under the same management, has been rated 
an Honor Naval School since 1946, and it was the first 
preparatory school to offer naval training. 

Bolles, at Jacksonville, claims the distinction of being 
the only school in the United States designated as both 
a Naval Honor School by the Navy Department and 
an Honor Military Unit by the Army Department. 

Miami Military Academy, with ROTC accreditation, 
is being enlarged to increase its enrollment capacity by 
next fall. 

Florida Military School, at DeLand, is a National 
Defense Cadet Corps school and has been designated 
an Honor Unit by the Army. 

Other military schools, all with Florida students en- 
rolled, include: Georgia Military Academy, at College 
Park, and Gordon Military College; Staunton Military 
Academy and Augusta Military School, at Staunton and 
Fort Defiance, Va., respectively; Carlisle Military School 
at Bamberg and Camden Military Academy at Camden, 
S. C., both under the same management; Wentworth 
and Kemper in Missouri; McCallie School; Oak Ridge 
Military Institute at Oak Ridge, N. C.; Greenbrier Mili- 
tary School, at Lewisburg, W. Va.; Millersburg Military 
Institute, Millersburg, Ky. 

Kentucky Military School, at Lyndon, oldest military 
school in the country, holds its winter sessions at Venice, 
Fla. And there are others. 

In 35 schools outside the state, 494 students were 
reported enrolled from Florida, 183 of whom were in 
Georgia. South Carolina liad 72, Virginia 68, Missouri 
44, Tennessee 26. North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Kentucky, Texas, and Mississippi 
reported a combined total of 44. Of the northeastern 
states, the largest Florida enrollment was in New York 
state. 

Only white schools were included in the survey. 
Most of those other than in the South and border states 
reported “no (racial) barriers,” though not indicating 
whether or not other than white students had already 
been admitted. Some failed to answer this question. 
Exceptions were Eastern Military Academy, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y., and the Charles E. Ellis School for Girls, 
Newtown, Pa., both of which stated “white only.” 


Early Application Recommended 


All boarding schools have limits on enrollments, and, 
except for some of the newer ones, full enrollments were 
reported for the current year. This would point up the 
urgency of early application, for competition is keen. 

Application for admission is made by parents or 
guardian of the child. Routine requirements are birth 
certificate, photograph, grade transcript, medical his- 
tory, character references (minister, family physician, 
teachers, or perhaps a graduate of the school), and, of 
course, a deposit. Maximum age limit is usually 18. 

Some schools require the applicant to pass certain 
aptitude or psychological tests flees final acceptance, 
and a personal interview with both the prospective 
student and the parents is necessary. Screening is 
thorough. 

Before making application, parents should investi- 
gate every phase of a school’s operation, and they 


should consider more than one school, for the right 
school for one child may be wrong for another. If 
possible, it is well to visit more than one before making 
any decision. 

One of the first things to be investigated is the 
accreditation of any school under consideration. Are 
its graduates accepted by any and all institutions of . 
higher learning, or only by certain ones? The answer 
to this question may be found in the school’s catalog. 
Two - Florida’s preparatory schools reported no 
accreditation as yet. 

It is well also to find out what percentage of the 
school’s graduates attend college—an excellent criterion 
of any school. 

The typical preparatory course, which varies little 
in the different schools—some offering more electives 
than others—consists of 16 units, of which 4 years of 
English is the first requirement, along with at least 3 
years of mathematics, 2 or 4 of foreign language (2 
years of Latin usually required), 2 each of science and 
history (variable), plus electives in other “solid” 
subjects. 

Several schools offer terminal courses for students 
not preparing for college, but a majority accept only 
those who are planning for college. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Every school has a full program of extracurricular 
activities. These include sports of all kinds (limited to 
some extent by location and geography), music, art, 
drama, speech, creative writing, journalism and publi- 
cations, honor organizations, and social events. Every 
student is expected to take part in some activities, 
according to his preference, provided his academic 
requirements are met first. Some schools sponsor trips to 
historic places as part of their extracurricular activities. 

Student-teacher ratio averages roughly ten-to-one, 
varying from five to fifteen students per teacher or per 
class. This assures adequate individual instruction and 
supervision, and makes possible promotion by subject 
rather than by grade. Supervised study is the rule, 
though students may earn the special privilege of study- 
ing in their rooms. Teaching how to study iodenandientr 
is an important objective of any prep school. 

Most schools, holding to the theory that the funda- 
mental tools of all learning are reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic, make these subjects a vital part of their 
respective programs, and remedial reading is especially 
stressed to raise student efficiency in all subjects. 

Limited class work is offered in summer, mainly in 
connection with summer camps, permitting students 
to make up work missed because of illness or other 
legitimate cause. 

Cost of tuition, board and room, plus some fees, was 
estimated roughly to average around $1,800 per year, 
varying from $900 to $3,000 in Florida. This average, 
however, does not include many “extras.” 

A few schools offer scholarships, based on “ability 
and need,” but these in the main are available only to 
second year students. Others have work programs which 
help to meet costs. Mount Berry School for oys, Mount 
Berry, Ga., has the most extensive work program—all 
students work—and lowest cash outlay. 

Every item of interest to parents cannot be men- 
tioned in so limited a report, but it is hoped that these 
few generalizations may serve as a guide to personal 
investigation. End 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Listed by state, these schools aided in TREND’s survey. 


FLORIDA 

Academy of the Holy Names, Tampa, girls, Grades 
1-12, Enroll. 530, Fla. 500. 

Adelphi Business & Tutoring School, Miami, coed, 
Grades 1-12, Enroll. 200, Fla. 50. 

Admiral Farragut Academy, Pla ncaa boys, 
Grades 6-12, Enroll. 320, 

Archbishop Curley High ‘schol, Miami, boys, 
Grades 10-12, Enroll. 410, Fla. 410. 

Bartram School, Jacksonville, girls, Grades 7-12, 
Enroll. 153, Fla. 137. 

Bolles School, The, Jacksonville, boys. 

Brent Christian School, Pensacola, coed, Grades 
K-12, Enroll. 370, Fla. 370. 

Florida ‘Military Academy, Fort Lauderdale, boys, 
Grades 3-12; Enroll. 127, Fla. 72. 

Florida Military School, DeLand, boys, Grades 
7-12, Enroll. 288, Fla. 200. 

Grace Livingston Memorial School, St. Petersburg, 
coed, Grades K-12, Enroll. 200, Fla. 200. 

Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, coed, Grades 
8-12 & PG, Enroll. 50, Fla. 5 

Howey School, Howey in the its, coed, Grades 
4-12, Enroll. 171, Fla. : 

Jesuit High School, Tampa, boys, Grades 9-12, 
Enroll. 330, Fla. 329. 

Lear School, The, Miami Beach, coed, Grades K- 
12, Enroll. 155, Fla. 155 

Miami Military Academy, “Miami, boys, Grades 
5-12, Enroll. 375, Fla. 225. 

Normandy Preparatory, Miami Beach, coed, 
Grades 7-12, Enroll. 75, Fla. 75. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Tampa, coed, Grades 
K-12, Enroll. 876, 

Oxford ‘School, Mornin Beach, ‘coed, "Grades 1- 12, 
Enroll. 70, Fla. 47. 

Ransom, Coconut Grove, boys, Grades 7-12, En- 
roll. 126, Fla. *- 

Riverside Military Academy, Hollywood, boys, 
Grades 8-12 & PG, Enroll. 700, Fla. 150. 
St. John’s Country Day School, Orange Park, 
coed, Grades 1-12, Enroll. 209, Fla. 209. 

St. Leo Preparatory, St. Leo, boys, Grades 9-12, 

Enroll. 240, Fla 
Volusia Manor School, Orange City, coed, Grades 
K-12, Enroll. 30, Fla. q 


ALABAMA 
Indian Springs School, Helena, boys, Grades 9-12, 
Enroll. 120, Fla. 4. 
— Military School, Mobile, boys, Grades 
K-12, Enroll. 748, Fla. ‘0. 


ARKANSAS 
Harding Academy, Searcy, coed, Grades 9-12, 
Enroll. 127, Fla. 2. 


CONNECTICUT 
Cherry Lawn School, Darien, coed, Grades 6-12, 
Enroll. 145, Fla. 0. 
Choate School, The, Wallingford, boys, Grades 
8-12, Enroll. 550, Fla. 14. 
Watkinson, Hartford, boys, Grades 7-12, Enroll. 
105, a 


GEORGIA 

or ag Rome, boys, Grades 6-12, 
455, 9. 

Gordon Militery College, Barnesville, boys, Grades 
8-12, Enroll. 500, Fla. 63. 

Georgia Military College, College Park, boys, 
Grades 1-12, Enroll. 1050, Fla. 72. 

Mount Berry School, Mount Berry, boys, Grades 
9-12, Enroll. 212, Fla. 19. 


Enroll. 


INDIANA 
Tudor Hall School, Indianapolis, girls, Grades K- 
12, Enroll 296, Fla. 9. 


KENTUCKY 
er Military Institute, ne boys, 
Grades 7-12, Enroll. 300, = 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans Academy, New Orleans, boys, 

Grades 1-12, Enroll. 240, Fla. 0. 
MAINE 

Berwick Academy, Berwick, coed, Grades 9-12, 
Enroll. 110, Fla. 1. 

Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, coed, Grades 9-12, 
Enroll. 400, Fla. 2. 


MARYLAND 
Charlotte Hall School, Charlotte Hall, 
Grades 5-12, Enroll. 162, Fla. 0. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Barrington, Great Barrington, boys, Grades 3-12, 
Enroll. 175, Fla. 25. 

Brooks, North Andover, boys, Grades 8-12, En- 
roll. 200, Fla. 1. 

Cranwell School, Lenox, boys, Grades 8-12, En- 
roll. 232, Fla. 0. 

Groton School, Groton, boys, Grades 7-12, En- 
roll. 200, Fla. *- 


boys, 


Monson Academy, Monson, boys, 
Enroll. 230, Fla 

St. John’s eenessbers, Danvers, boys, 
9-12, Enroll. 520, Fla. 0. 


MISSISSIPPI 
All. Saints Episcopal College, Vicksburg, girls, 
Grades 10-12 & J.C., Enroll. 130, Fla. 8. 
Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, boys, 
Grades 8-12, Enroll. 155, Fla. 0. 
es 4 Park College, Gulfport, girls, Grades 11-12 
& J.C., Enroll. 262, Fla. 2. 


MISSOURI 
Kemper School, The, Boonville, boys, Grades 8- 
a © 5.0 Enroll. 390, Fla. 2. 
Principia, The, St. Louis, ‘coed, Grades 9-12, En- 
roll. 400, Fla. 40. 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, boys, 
Grades 8-12 & J.C., Enroll. 554, Fla. 2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Phillips Exeter Academy, a boys, 
9-12 & PG, Enroll. 760, Fla. 3. 


Grades 8-12, 
Grades 


Grades 


NEW JERSEY 
Pennington School, The, Pennington, boys, 
Grades 7-12, Enroll. 218, Fla. 2. 
St. John Baptist, Mendham, girls, Grades 8-12, 
Enroll. 80, Fla. 
Peddie School, The, Sy mamta boys, 
7-12, Enroll. 398, 


NEW YORK 
Coe Preparatory, om“? coed, Grades 10- 
2 & PG, Enroll. 140, 0. 
Cathodes School of St. Mary, neon City, coed, 
Grades N-12, Enroll 320, 0. 
Eastern Military Academy, 
Grades 5-12, Enroll. 315, 
LaSalle Military poston. Oakdale, boys, Grades 
9-12, Enroll. 320, 
N. Y. Military alee. Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
boys, Grades 5-12, Enroll. 440, Fla. 26. 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, boys, 
Grades 7-12, Enroll. 301, Fla. 9. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Oak Ridge Military Institute, ~_ Ridge, boys, 
Grades 9-12, Enroll. 200, Fla. 3. 


Grades 


"Huntington, boys, 


OHIO 
University aged ne, boys, Grades PP-12, 
Enroll. 500, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles E. Ellis School, Newton Square, girls, 
Grades 7-12, Enroll. 215, Fla. 3. 
Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, boys, Grades 9-12, 
Enroll. 221, Fla. a 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Camden Military Academy, Camden, boys, Grades 


9-12, Enroll, 200, Fla. 27. 
Carlisle Military School, me. boys, Grades 
8-12, Enroll. 355, Fla. 45. 


TENNESSEE 

Baylor School, Chattanooga, boys, Grades 7-12, 
Enroll. 440, Fla. 

Lausanne School, Memphis, girls, Grades * ‘ 
Enroll. 340, Fla. 2 

McCallie School, —nepersege, boys, Grades 7-12, 
Enroll. 494, Fla. 18. 

St. Mary‘s Episcopal gt Sewanee, girls, Grades 
9-12, Enroll. 70, : 

Webb ‘School, Bell _ i boys, Grades 7-12, 
Enroll. 160, —” . 


TEXAS 
eg i Institute, Kerrville, boys, Grades 9-12 9 
& J.C., Enroll 335, Fla. 0. : 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal School 
Grades 8-12, Enroll. 170, 
Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, boys, 
Grades 8-12, Enroll. 237, Fla. 0. 


VERMONT 
St. Johnsb St. Johnsbury, coed, 
Grades 9- 12, Enroll. ‘460, Fla. 1. 


VIRGINIA 

Augusta Military Academy, Ft. Defiance, boys, 
Grades 3-12, Enroll. 502, Fla. 10. 

Southern Seminary & Jr. College, Buena Vista, 
girls, Grades 11-12 & J.C., Enroll 282. Fla. 8. 

Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, boys, 
Grades 7-12, Enroll. 609, Fla. 31. 

Stuart Hall, Staunton, girls, Grades 9-12, Enroll. 
165, Fla. 19. 


‘. Austin, coed, 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, 
Grades 7-12 & PG, Enroll. 380, Fla. 6. 
* No Report. 


boys, 
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FLORIDA 


Close-Ups 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


For six weeks FLORIDA TREND has been analyz the 
imminent Cuberestortat Eaety from nearly_every corner 
and aspect in Florida. x staff has carefully compil- 


ed supporters names, cash contributions, and editorial 
endorsements for each candidate. 

The fact that has complicated this race is that 
it is suffer ‘rom an acute lack of contrasts. 
candidates are for the most part middle-of-the-roaders 
...and while individual enemy camps would probably not 
admit it, the candidates as a whole reflect improve- 
ment in total Florida politics. Except for possibly 
Ted David, of Hollywood, the competitors frequently 
sound like they are all playing in the same band. 


The c lexion of this race will change liter- 
ally From Ta to day because at this momen -, 
ably half the voters have not deci a 
vote for. Except for carlton, none of the candidates 


have any appreciable support by daily newspapers ... 
leaving public opinion pretty much uninfluenced as 

far as the remaining candidates are concerned, It 

seems certain there will be a lot of bad guessing. 

; Nothing short of a catastrophe in our opinion 

could aitainate Farris Bryant, Cala, and Doyle Carlton, 
Jr., Wauchula, from being top contenders. y have the 
most money to s and the best organizations. Bryant's 
political organization is probably one of the best to ap- 
pear on the Florida scene in many a year --and it was 
running well at mid-month. Of necessity, Carlton's camp 
had many more amateurs to do the battle, but there has 
been no lack of enthusiasm or loyalty. 

If Bryant or Carlton get pushed out the run-off it 
would have to be by McCarty, Burns, or Dickinson. Burns 
is popular as the "dar rse t there are some bad 
holes in his organization geographically which appear to 
forestall the possibility. McCarty is the best dark 
horse possibility at this moment Sa a sudden shift in 
the tTetcat weather at the last stages could put him 
in the ring. Dickinson has done a good job of winning 
support but probably not enough for this competition. 

If newspaper support could win an election, 

Carlton cots = a yo. Late Last month the Miami 
Tald offered its big shoulder to the Carlton camp. 
This move will be a huge-asset to. Carlton in case of a 

run off with Bryant. The Herald, teamed up with the 

Tampa Tribune and the St. Petersbur Times, both 

tarteon Supporters, could turn the race into a "North 

vs. South Florida" es, If such an atmosphere 
y 


should be effectively developed, Carlton, wearing the 
colors of the vote-heavy South would reap the advan- 











tage. ¢ # # ; 
Despite Orlando's mushroomi: rowth, developers’ 

and bulLiers ‘there are concerned aes current “over- 

building © ré are , 500 


ng.” Some builders estimate the about 4 
omes On the market which they say is about 2,500 too 


-Many...and apartment house owners are also complain 


about difficulties renting, especially newly built units. 
One Orlando law firm, specializing in closing home trans- 
actions, reports a big slack in deal closings...they 
blame it on tight money conditions, too much supply for 
present demand. 
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Need to Analyze 
Your Public Relations? 





Press clippings keep you informed 
on the results of your public rela- 
tions program. You can see how 
many of your releases are pub- 
lished . . . what coverage is given 
to events you stage . . . what the 
editors are thinking. 


Press clippings keep you informed 
of popular misconceptions that 
need to be corrected . . . they 
help you ride a wave of popular 
support .. . help you invest your 
public relations and institutional 
advertising dollars wisely. Write 
for brochure. 
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When you deal with SQUARE DEAL 








A SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY, 


SIMPLIFIE 
YOUR EQUIPMENT BUYING 





At Square Deal, you'll find 
a wide selection of equipment 


from these manufacturers: 





EUCLID 
LINK-BELT SPEEDER 
AUSTIN-WESTERN 
BARBER-GREENE 
TRANSPORT TRAILERS 
HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT 
ROSCOE 

SARGENT 

UNIVERSAL CRUSHER 
WIRECO ; 
JACKSON 





WHY BUY FROM A SINGLE SOURCE? 


If equipment purchases from widely scattered suppliers have 
been a confusing, time-consuming headache for you, consider 
these advantages of single-source buying at Square Deal: 

YOUR SQUARE DEAL SALESMAN knows construction problems 
and he knows his equipment line. From his wide selection of 
machinery, he can help you select equipment precisely suited to 
profitable operation on your job. 

YOUR FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS can be greatly simplified 
by single-source purchasing at Square Deal. You can avoid elab- 
orate record keeping necessary to keep track of widely scattered 
commitments. 


YOUR SERVICE PROBLEMS can be solved at the same single 
source your equipment came from. There is no more chasing 
re to find the man who is responsible for helping you with parts and 
service—responsibility is localized with the Square Deal repre- 
ib sentative who handled your machinery purchase. 

If you need more time to think about the job and want to 
spend less time worrying about the equipment, single-source buy- 
ing from Square Deal is the answer. 
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SQUARE DEAL MACHINERY 


ORLANDO JACKSONVILLE MIAMI 








FLORIDA PROBLEM: 


SEPTIC TANKS 
FACE 
EXTINCTION 


Small Builders Turn to Miniature 
Sewage Treatment Plants 
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Snotic tanks will no longer do,” 
said Alfred Southworth, who heads 
a Tampa engineering firm which spe- 
cializes in subdivision work. He 
leaned back in his chair and spoke 
thoughtfully. “Modern subdivisions 
have got to have sewage treatment 
plants. In fact I don’t know of any 
recent subdivisions, at least in this 
area, which still depend on septic 
tanks.” 

Southworth, who is tall and slen- 
der and wears a small mustache, has 
engineered scores of Gulf coast sub- 
divisions for developer-clients. 

“Generally speaking,” he contin- 
ued, “if it is to be operated profita- 
bly, a sewage treatment plant must 
serve a minimum of about 500 homes. 
This situation favors large develop- 
ers. I'm afraid it’s one more way 
the little fellow’s caught in the build- 
ing industry’s cost-price squeeze. 

“Of course it’s possible for smaller 
subdivisions to install treatment 
plants, and many do. A plant serv- 
ing perhaps 300 homes can be oper- 
ated without significant loss. But 
usually in these cases the developer 
expects to make his profit from other 
sources. 

“Frequently, developers will build 
a treatment plant in stages. They 


Miniature sewage treatment plants such as the 
one being installed here can be used by small 
builders. 
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can put the first stage in operation 
with 50 to 100 homes and expand 
the plant as the subdivision grows. 
And, of course, miniature plants have 
been developed recently. But on a 


cost-per-dwelling _ basis, 
rather expensive.” 

Southworth observed that a num- 
ber of factors are combining to make 
the septic tank obsolete in Florida. 
Builders of new homes with septic 
tanks find it difficult to get FHA fi- 
nancing. New home purchasers in- 
creasingly refuse to put up with the 
nuisances which are associated with 
septic tanks—the necessity for peri- 
odic cleaning, the ever-present possi- 
bility of flooding, or other failure. 
To top it all, the State Board of 
Health, under Director David B. 
Lee, has been waging a spirited war 
against the proliferation of septic 
tanks. The Board’s arsenal has been 
strengthened by a 1959 amendment 
to the State Sanitary Code, which 
requires all subdivisions generating 
more than 1,200 gallons of sewage 
per day (one house will commonly 
generate about 400 gallons a day) to 
install sewage disposal facilities ac- 
ceptable to the Board. 

Health and building officials gen- 
erally applaud the passing of the 
septic tank. They point out that 
Florida, long known as “the septic 
tank state,” at least until recently, 
had more septic tanks per capita 
than any other state in the union— 
and may still have. Yet as the na- 
tion’s wettest, lowest, and flattest 
state, Florida is the least suited of 
any for successful septic tank opera- 
tion. In too many areas, the ground 
water level is too high for proper 
operation, and periodically during 
the rainy season floods create a seri- 
ous health hazard. 


Small Builder Suffers 


Because of these conditions, even 
in cases not covered under the 1,200- 
gallon-a-day rule, the State Sanitary 
Code specifies that the ground water 
table must be at least four feet under 
the ground surface before septic 
tanks can be installed. This adds to 
the woes of small builders, who are 
finding that most “high ground” in 
the vicinity of the larger cities is 
either already built up or controlled 
by speculators who hold out for pro- 
hibitive prices. 

Smaller builders are becoming vo- 
cal in their complaints about the 
sanitation squeeze. In Polk County, 
a committee representing more than 
250 builders, suppliers, and subcon- 
tractors reported recently that many 
of the smaller builders are on the 
brink of bankruptcy as health de- 


they are 


partment-approved land becomes 
harder to find—at reasonable prices. 
Suppliers claim that orders for build- 
ing materials are falling off, while 
subcontractors add that it is becom- 
ing increasingly hard to find jobs. 

Ray Erskine, executive director of 
the Florida Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion, states this problem is beginning 
to be felt in every corner of the state. 
He explains that available building 
lots within reach of municipal sewer 
systems are being consumed as rapid- 
ly as choice rural property. 


What Can be Done 


What can be done to help the 
small builder? 

With proper drainage, much of 
the land which has been condemned 
for septic tank installation can be 
converted into good homesites if 
sewer systems are provided. This 
has been proven in areas where large 
developers have put in private sew- 
age disposal systems. It has been 
suggested that groups of small build- 
ers should put their houses close to- 
gether and invest jointly in a sewage 
disposal plant which could serve 
them all. It is pointed out that 
many developers consider owner- 
ship of sewage disposal facilities to 
be a reliable source of continuing 
income, though it is admitted that 
other developers dislike the neces- 
sity of getting into the business. Up 
to the present, even with a tight 
money market, it has been easy to 
get financing for disposal plants if 
they are in good locations. 

Operation of these utilities, how- 
ever, is becoming less attractive as 
an investment. A law passed by 
the 1959 session of the Legislature 
gives the Railroad and Public Util- 
ities Commission the power to set 
rates for new privately owned wa- 
ter and sewage systems serving 50 
or more users. Developers foresee 
a time in the near future when such 
utilities will return a maximum of 
six or seven per cent per year on 
investment. There are few Florida 
developers who do not believe they 
can realize higher return on capital 
investment by developing land and 
putting houses on it. 

The committee of small builders 
in Polk County has asked the Board 
of County Commissioners to ex- 
plore the possibility of establishing 
county-owned rural sewer systems. 
Also, the Florida Home Builders’ 
Association, through its Commu- 
nity Facilities Committee, and _ its 
member building associations 
throughout the state, is exploring 
this possibility on a state level. 

Is public ownership feasible? 


County - owned facilities would 
unquestionably be expensive, be- 
cause those developments leading 
to profitable operation of the facil- 
ities, would be pre-empted by pri- 
vate enterprise, unless, of course, 
county ownership were made man- 
datory. 

Utility Franchises 

Hillsborough County has attack- 
ed the problem from another direc- 
tion. The 1959 session of the Legis- 
lature passed a special act which 
enables the Hillsborough Board of 
County Commissioners to franchise 
privately owned water and sewer 
systems. 

Though the stated purpose of the 
law is “to promote and provide for 
the orderly growth of areas not 
presently included within the limits 
of existing municipalities and in so 
doing to protect the health and gen- 
eral welfare of the inhabitants of 
Hillsborough County,” it also has 
the effect of guaranteeing to the 
small builder that he can hook up 
with existing private utilities. 

Most franchises (which are grant- 
ed for a period of up to 25 years 
and are renewable) are exclusive in 
the area which they cover. While 
owners of all buildings within the 
franchise area “shall connect such 
building with such sanitary sewer 
and shall cease to use any other 
method for the disposal of sewage, 
sewage waste or other polluting 
matter,” the law also requires that 
“connection shall be made by the 
franchise holder providing service 
to the property line of the owner, 
tenant or occupant of any such 
building... ” 

Provision is made also for future 
municipalities: “Whenever the area 
embraced within any such fran- 
chise is annexed to or incorporated 
into the corporate limits of any 
municipality, such municipality 
shall have the right to purchase the 
water and/or sewage franchise . . . 
for just compensation.” 

Rates charged by the franchise 
holder are subject to review and 
change by the Board of County 
Commissioners. 


Small Sewage Plants 


Engineer William Poole of Tam- 
pa suggests that small disposal 
plants, of a type originally develop- 
ed for motels, schools and other 
similar uses, can be used for small- 
er subdivisions. They have already 
been used extensively in trailer 
parks. 

The principle of these small treat- 
ment plants (they are manufactur- 
ed down to under 2,000-gallon-per 
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Septic Tanks (cont.) 


day capacity) is the aerobic diges- 
tion of sewage. This means that 
the solids in sewage are reduced to 
liquids and carbon dioxide by bac- 
teria which live in the presence of 
oxygen. These bacteria are propa- 
gated by the forced diffusion of air, 
which is pumped through the sew- 
age. An efficient aerobic disposal 
plant, unlike a septic tank, will 
break down the sewage so com- 
pletely that there is no problem in 
disposal of the effluent. It is simp- 
ly pumped into a nearby stream or 
allowed to seep into the ground. 
In septic tanks, on the other hand, 
solids are broken down by anaero- 
bic bacteria in a process similar to 
fermentation, and the effluent may 
continue to be a danger to health. 

Initial cost of these small treat- 
ment plants, however, is still some- 
what higher per user than either 
sludge treatment plants or septic 
tanks. A small system serving 40 
houses, for example, (not including 
the collection system of under- 
ground pipes) costs about $11,000, 
or $275 per house. This compares 
with a cost of about $65,000 for a 
conventional system serving 500 
houses ($130 per house), and $100 
to $150 each for septic tanks. 

Roger Teague, president of Clear- 
waters Marolf Hygienic Equipment, 
Inc., points out that the cost differen- 
tial is not so unfavorable for small 
systems when other factors are 
taken into consideration. For ex- 
ample, if the developer of a small 
subdivision (instead of first putting 
in septic tanks and waiting for the 
subdivision to grow before install- 
ing a sewage system) installs a 
collection system at the time he 
first puts in streets, the cost is 
about $2.50 per running foot. The 
system will serve houses on both 
sides of the street. Later on, when 
it is necessary to tear up the street 
to lay pipe, cost typically runs 
about $3.50 to $3.80 per front foot 
of property on each side of the 
street, plus a connection cost to the 
householder of about $450. 

So it is less costly in the long run 
to put the collection system in in- 
itially, even though the subdivision 
is small, and connect it to a small 
disposal plant, than it is to put in 
septic tanks. Teague states that 


municipalities in Florida typically 
charge $3.50 or $4.00 per month 
for sewage service, and with the 
same charge a small disposal plant 
can be operated profitably. Capa- 
city can be increased as new cus- 


End 


tomers are added. 
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GENERAL TELEPHONE HIT 
BY OFFICE SEEKERS 


The Utility May Become Whipping Boy 


Pectin Carl Broréin of Florida 
General Telephone reported at a 
stockholders’ meeting held in Tampa 
last month that the company “had an 
eventful year, ending a decade of 
remarkable growth.” Net income 
available for dividends approached 
the $5 million mark, highest in the 
company’s history. Earnings per 
common share were $3.11, compared 
with $2.41 earned per common share 
in 1958. 

Noticeably missing from the an- 
nual report, however, was the state- 
ment that “the company’s public rela- 
tions remain good.” 

General of Florida’s recent experi- 
ence in this area, according to one 
company official, indicates that in- 
cipient politicians have discovered a 
ready source of publicity and popu- 
larity in attacking public utilities, 
especially those owned principally 
by non-Floridians. 

Until the Peninsular Telephone 
Company merged with the giant 
General Telephone System in 1957, 
it was a locally managed, indepen- 
dent company which had not raised 
its exchange rates from the boom 
days of the ‘twenties until 1952. Or- 
ganized in 1901, the company en- 
joyed such good public relations it 
was the envy of other Florida public 
utilities. 

As General’s public relations man 
Richard Buckingham phrases it, serv- 
ice during the early years “had been 
adequate to serve the demands of 
a native population. Much of the 
area served by the old Peninsular 
was sparsely populated and business 
activity was comparatively limited. 
As such, party line service, often with 
seven or eight parties per line, was 
in popular demand.” 

Recent Growth 

Beginning in 1950, this situation 
changed. The company found itself 
with a high proportion of party line 
service in areas that suddenly be- 
came major suburban developments, 
with business activity growing by 
leaps and bounds. In the circum- 
stances, party line service was un- 
satisfactory. 

Previously, the company had been 
able to add telephones to existing 
lines at a relatively low investment 
per telephone. Now, it had to install 
thousands of new lines, plus major 
dial equipment, in order to provide 


better service. In 1950, net plant 
investment per new telephone had 
averaged less than $300. By early 
1960, the cost per new telephone 
added was well past the $600 mark. 
During the decade, total number of 
telephones tripled. 

In 1957, Peninsular merged with 
the General System by a stock swap 
deal in which General acquired more 
than 99 per cent of Peninsular’s Com- 
mon and 90 per cent of its preferred 
stock. When the company petitioned 
the Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission, in August, 1958, for a 
rate increase of slightly more than 
$4 million, it was nonplussed by un- 
precedented opposition on the part 
of its subscribers. 

Opposition to Rates 

Much of the opposition resulted 
from the efforts of Charles Pinson, 
operator of an auto-phone, ship-to- 
shore and telephone answering serv- 
ice with offices in Tampa and St. 
Petersburg. Attending the first pub- 
lic hearing in Tampa in December, 
1958, Pinson was “dismayed to find 
that no one representing the public 
interest was at the meeting.” 

As Pinson tells it: “I placed ads 
in the papers to tell people about 
the hearings and bought some radio 
time. I spent about $600 of my own 
money this way. I asked everyone 
who was interested in the hearings 
to write me. In a period of 10 days 
I received 26,000 replies. People 
were interested, all right.” 

Pinson charged that the company 
was violating tariffs which had been 
set up for it, and that it was juggling 
figures. Specifically, he charged that 
in- the first three months after the 
General System took over, $48,000 
in excess interest was paid to the 
System by the Florida Company, 
which had changed its borrowing 
practices from local banks, where it 
obtained money at low interest, and 
instead borrowed from the General 
System, which charged 7 per cent 
interest. 

Pinson charged further that the 
Florida Company was required by 
the parent company to subscribe to 
the General Service Corporation, 
which sets up practices and proce- 
dures for all local phone companies 
in the General System. The General 
Service Corporation, Pinson charged, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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- January, Polk County’s Sen- 
ator Scott Kelly sat on the hot seat. 
He sat as chairman of the Legisla- 
ture’s Interim Committee on Public 
Roads and Highways, which met in 
Tallahassee to determine if Florida’s 
primary funds were in danger of be- 
ing “bankrupted” by the extensive 
interstate system. He sat in the mid- 
dle of a lively hassle. On one side, 
small county representatives insisted 
that too large a chunk of state money 
was going to big city construction, 
and on the other side big county 
members held that state funds should 
properly go where they are needed 
most—and by that they meant urban 
areas. 

Through all this, the chairman, 
who is also the Senate’s youngest 
member, got no one really mad at 
him, and managed to keep his com- 
mittee’s attention from straying too 
far from the crux of the matter it 
was supposed to be investigating. 

Hot Prospect for Governor 

There are political pundits in Flor- 
ida who see the popular and cool- 
headed 32-year-old senator as the 
hottest prospect thus far on the scene 
to win the governorship in 1964. 

Scott Kelly is a man who has 
“traveled a long way in a hurry,” as 
one editorial writer put it— from a 
sharecropper’s tobacco farm to the 
State Senate in 28 years. Along the 
way he managed to gather such 
distinctions as being the youngest 
city commissioner in Lakeland’s his- 
tory and the nation’s youngest 
mayor. In addition, he has been 
named as Lakeland’s outstanding 
young man, as one of Florida's five 
outstanding young men of 1957, and 
this year he was nominated as one 
of the nation’s outstanding young 
men. 

In the business world, since leav- 
ing his father’s tobacco farm, he has 
risen to head a successful building, 
realty and insurance business. 


Supported Mother 


After his father was killed in an 
auto accident in 1941, Kelly worked 
while attending high school in his 
native Quincy to help support his 
mother. After graduation, four years 
later, he entered the Army and be- 
came a physical training instructor. 
Upon discharge, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Florida on a football 
scholarship, taking his newly ac- 
quired wife, Marjorie May, with him. 
With a family to support, Kelly was 
forced to drop out of college when 
the scholarship expired after two 
years. 

Kelly and his wife arrived in Lake- 
land in 1949, where he took a job 


in his brother Clifton’s law office. 
Clifton is now a circuit judge. Kelly, 
who had no law degree, worked 
about a year as a clerk. 

Leaving the law office, he entered 
the building business “with a ham- 
mer and a saw and a mortgaged 
house.” 

Builds First Houses 

When he first went to Lakeland, 
he had bought a small house with 
vacant lots on either side. In 1950, 
he borrowed money, bought the lots, 
borrowed more money, and built a 
house on each one. Selling these, he 
bought four more lots, built four 
more houses, and sold them. This 
put the 23-year-old Scott Kelly firm- 
ly in the building business. 

But building was not his real am- 
bition. Although he heads his own 
firm, which has built more than 
1,000 homes, numerous commercial 
buildings, and which has promoted 
several custom-built subdivisions, 
when Kelly thinks of his career, he 
thinks of politics. 

Enters Politics Early 

Politics has always been Kelly’s 
dream, ever since he worked in his 
first campaign at the age of eight (he 
passed out Fred Cone’s gubernatorial 
cards and scrawled the names of his 
favorite candidates on Quincy side- 
walks ). He used to skip school occa- 
sionally to attend important debates 
in the Capitol at Tallahassee, or in 
the Gadsden County Courthouse, 
at Quincy. 

When he entered politics as an 
adult, Kelly carried with him the phi- 
losophy that “more businessmen and 
more people with broader viewpoints 
= badly needed in government to- 

ay. 

: Mayor of Lakeland 

In 1953, at the age of 26, Kelly 
dived into politics, thus fulfilling a 
childhood dream. Announcing for a 
seat on the city commission, he rode 
into office on a flood tide of votes 
which swamped three opponents. A 
year later, fellow commissioners 
named him mayor. 

Local political observers general- 
ly have labeled the young mayor as 
the most effective the city has ever 
had. While in office, Kelly helped 
streamline the city’s government by 
pushing through a proposal which 
created a planning department; he 
obtained federal funds to build a 
$4.5 million hospital, and establish- 
ed a juvenile bureau in the city’s 
police department. He is credited 
with having saved Lakeland nearly 
$100,000 by exposing “profiteering” 
in a plan to get an Army helicopter 
school to locate in Lakeland. 

Leaving the city commission say- 
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Scott Kelly (cont.) 


ing, “The only way the people can 
have the kind of government we all 
want is for each and every citizen 
to take an active part in it; for 
everyone to stand up and be counted 
for what is right; for each to shoulder 
a yoke, if need be,” Kelly announced 
that he was a candidate for the State 
Senate. 

He carried some precincts by as 
much as 85 per cent of the vote, 
riding to an easy victory over vet- 
eran Senator Harry King, who had 
been designated president of the 
1957 Senate, but who, along with 
Representative Boone Tillette, be- 
came embroiled in a $10,000 political 
payoff scandal early in the campaign. 

As a freshman senator, Kelly was 
instrumental in getting the second 
district court of appeals located in 
Lakeland; he sponsored a bill ap- 
propriating $1.5 million to battle 
spreading decline in the citrus 
groves, and sponsored legislation 
which created the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Commission. 

In the 1959 session, backed by 
a united Polk County delegation, 
Kelly broke the reapportionment 
stalemate by introducing the com- 
promise bill (later rejected by the 
state’s electorate) which set House 
membership at 103 members and 
Senate membership at 44 members. 
Aliso, he _ introduced legislation 
which created the Interim Commit- 
tee on Roads and Highways, of 
which he became the rather uncom- 
fortable chairman. 


Quietly Aggressive 

Scott Kelly has been described by 
a Lakeland editorial writer as being 
“deceptively quiet . . . he is the 
kind of individual who is aggressive 
without raising his voice, shaking 
his fist or pounding on a table. In 
short, he is a level headed fellow 
who is so well integrated he inspires 
confidence and doesn’t have to put 
on acts to get attention.” 

Senator Kelly lives in Lakeland, in 
a rambling ranch-style home in the 
midst of a five-acre orange grove, 
with his wife and three children, 
Pat, 10, Mike, 7, and Sherry, 6. 

He has not announced his plans 
for 1960. His term in the Senate ex- 
pires this year. He has indicated 
that he has no intention of surrender- 
ing his present seat any time soon. 
Several political reporters have 
pegged him as a gubernatorial possi- 
bility in 64. Kelly says that’s too far 
in the future for him to forecast, but 
he can’t hide that look in his eye 
when the governor’s seat is mention- 
ed. End 
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General Telephone (cont.) 


is supported by all of the local phone 
companies on the basis of the num- 
ber of telephones each company has, 
and not on the amount of service it 
renders. In one three-month period, 
Pinson claimed, Florida General had 
to pay $141,611 for this service. 

Pinson charged that a trip to Flor- 
ida made by Donald C. Power, presi- 
dent of the General Telephone and 
Electronics Corporation, shortly after 
the merger, was charged to the Flor- 
ida company in the amount of slight- 
ly more than $6,300. 

“These expenses, amounting to 
nearly $200,000, were disallowed by 
the Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission as operating expenses, 
when the Commission granted an 
increase of only $1.62 million in 
April, 1959,” says Pinson. 

Precarious Position 

General Telephone’s Richard 
Buckingham says, “A telephone com- 
pany is always in a potentially pre- 
carious position with the public be- 
cause, even though it provides a serv- 
ice so intimately associated with the 
individual, it is uniquely different 
from other types of business and is 
so complicated that the possibility 
of gross misunderstanding is always 
present.” 

Buckingham points out that the 
company’s need for new investment 
funds has grown, along with its ex- 
pansion, and that it must have great- 
er revenue in order to be competitive 
in the money market. 

“In the past ten years alone Flor- 
ida General's investment in tele- 
phone plant has grown from $29 mil- 
lion to more than $136 million,” says 
Buckingham. “Under regulations 
established by the State Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission, the 
company is not allowed to charge 
service rates high enough to provide 
money for the major part of its plant 
investment. This money must come 
from investors . . . There is no other 
ultimate source of money available 
to the company. Therefore, its ability 
to pay competitive dividends deter- 
mines its ability to expand and im- 
prove service...” 

Public Misunderstanding 

There is much public misunder- 
standing of the company’s need for 
new capital funds. “For example,” 
says Buckingham, “the average sub- 
scriber believes that to give service, 
the installer merely connects the two 
wires from a new phone to a larger 
wire strung on telephone poles. He 
is amazed when it is pointed out to 
him that the pair of wires runs from 


his telephone all the way to the tele- 
phone building. 

“The average subscriber believes 
that the more telephones there are in 
service, the cheaper the cost should 
be per telephone. However, just the 
opposite is true. 

“In a manufacturing business, the 
more goods produced from a given 
amount of equipment, the cheaper 
the cost per unit until the point of 
diminishing returns is reached. Op- 
positely, every time a new telephone 
is added, additional central office 
equipment must be brought into use 
to make that telephone connectable 
to all other telephones in service.” } 
Unit costs rise as the complexity of 
the system rises. The larger the city 
served, the higher the cost of tele- 
phone service. 


Publicized Incident 


General of Florida found one well- 
publicized incident difficult to ex- 
plain to the public. In December, 
1958, while the rate hearings were 7 
still in progress, newspaper stories 
appeared concerning efforts by Gen- 
eral to remove Charles Pinson’s tele- 7 
phone service on the basis that pay- § 
ments on his bills were in arrears 
and that he was using telephone 
equipment illegally. Pinson replied 
that he paid his bills, and that the 
so-called illegal equipment (a record- 
er-connector, which beeps as it re- 
cords telephone conversations) had © 
been installed two years previously 7 
by the telephone company, that the 
equipment was owned by the com- 7 
pany, and that hed been paying 7 
monthly rental on it to the company 7 
since it was installed. He suggested | 
that if it were illegal, something | 
should have been done about it soon- 
er. To some newspaper readers the 
incident looked like harassment of a 
small business by the giant utility 
for selfish reasons. tg 

Shortly after this, Harry Arkus, 7 
Tampa furniture dealer, jumped into 7 
the affray, placing ads opposing the | 
phone company’s rate increase re- ff 
quest in the papers, and Avery Gilk- 7 
erson, clerk of the Pinellas Circuit 7 
Court and prominent Republican, 7 
also entered the now well-publicized 
arena, claiming that General had cut 
Clearwater numbers from directories 
circulated in St. Petersburg, and vice- 
versa. 

All three of the vocal opponents | 
of the rate increase have subsequent- 
ly announced for public office. 
Charles Pinson is a candidate for the 
Legislature, Harry Arkus is running 
for election to the Railroad and Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, and Avery 
Gilkerson is up for re-election. End 
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February, 1960 

January, 1960 
Increase 

February, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
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January, 1960 
Increase 

February, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


February, 1960 

January, 1960 
Increase 

February, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


NORTHWEST 


Tanase 


ay 






Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
100,163,378 847,729 
114,146,913 977,038 
—12.25% —13.23% 
99,970,141 743,085 
19% 14.08% 
214,310,291 1,824,767 
188,791,158 1,697,431 
13.52% 7.50% 
sm © 
WEST COAST 






Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
226,861,063 3,171,490 
232,396,942 3,250,584 

—2.38% —2.43% 
206,782,966 2,714,241 
9.71% 16.85% 
459,258,005 6,422,074 
408,869,673 5,381,543 
12.32% 19.34% 
CENTRAL 


Gross Sales 
170,968,235 
179,592,047 
—4.80% 
153,770,028 
11.18% 
350,560,282 
309,934,196 
13.11% 


Taxes Collected 






2,208,005 
2,253,197 
—2.01% 
1,910,051 
15.60% 
4,461,202 
3,867,504 
15.35% 
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Sales By Markets 


February, 1960 

January, 1960 
Increase 

February, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


February, 1960 

January, 1960 
Increase 

February, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


February, 1960 

January, 1960 
Increase 

February, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


NORTHEAST 


Gross Sales 
155,445,792 
160,724,351 

—3.28% 

140,948,022 

10.29% 

316,170,143 

290,919,023 
8.68% 


Gross Sales 
417,747,818 
413,857,735 

94% 

392,802,170 

6.35% 
831,605,553 
772,746,295 

7.62% 


Taxes Collected 


Taxes Collected 


1,508,170 
1,874,770 
—19.55% 
1,362,191 
10.72% 
3,382,940 
2,827,079 
19.66% 


LOWER EAST COAST 


6,624,565 
6,190,467 
7.17% 
6,018,905 
10.06% 
12,815,032 
11,468,043 
11.75% 


STATE TOTALS 


Gross Sales 
1,208,550,516 
1,225,549,619 

—3.74% 
1,136,886,775 
6.30% 
2,464,100,135 
2,226,101,408 
1.07% 


Taxes Collected 
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15,191,531 
15,514,633 
—2.08% 
13,552,189 
12.10% 
30,706,164 
26,789,424 
14.62% 


25 


1960 
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To Survive, Jet Age Air Lines Must Decrease Fares and Sell More Seats 


Ax line enthusiasts who trumpet 
that the Jet Age is the “start of a 
new era’ and similar high-flown 
phrases, may find that the new era 
is full of migraine headaches. 

The Jet Age is no sure-fire success 
formula. The fact that it presents 
problems of a potentially fatal na- 
ture to some air lines should be of 
interest to all Florida businessmen. 
For with tens of thousands of air 
line employees in the state, with the 
air lines spending millions to pro- 
mote Florida passenger service, no 
state has closer ties with the air car- 
riers than this one. 

Listen to Frederick F. Robinson, 
president of National Aviation—the 
huge investment firm specializing in 
securities in the aviation industry. 

Only a miracle can save the air 
lines from a serious financial crisis 
within two years, says Robinson. Re- 
member, Robinson’s company has a 
staff of researchers who are closer 
to aviation problems and potentials 
than perhaps any similar group. 


Secured by first mortgages on | 
owner occupied new homes 


We handle all details 


Assured Mortgage Underwriters, Inc. 
7400 E. Broadway * Tampa, Florida * Telephone 4-6275 
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What crisis? Jets are bigger, faster 
than piston-engined planes they're 
replacing. That means they carry 
far more passengers per day on the 
same routes. With every important 
trunk air line getting into the jet 
picture (they have to, to meet com- 
petition) there will be tremendous 
excess seat capacity on the air lines 
in a couple of years. 

Even those frequently mentioned 
cure-alls—repeal of the federal trans- 
portation tax or a fare increase— 
won't help the major lines, Robinson 
thinks. These can’t ease the big prob- 
lems—the spectre of unfilled seats, 
the huge debt burden to pay for the 
jets, the growing cost factors. 

Indeed—although Robinson wasn’t 
quoted on this—there is a growing 
feeling among some air line execu- 
tives that the day of asking fare in- 
creases is gone. As a matter of fact, 
the increasing competition among 
jet-equipped air lines is almost cer- 
tain to bring fare DECREASES. It’s 
the old law of supply and demand. 


interest 
on your 


money 





Florida Residents Only 


To fill all those unfilled seats, one 
remedy is to make the seats cheaper, 
Already on international air lines, 
the jet-equipped carriers are fighting 
hard to cut fares. 
One part of the problem is the 
surprisingly large number of Amer- 
icans who, in this Air Age, still have 
never, or seldom, used air transpor- 
tation. When Eastern Air Lines, for 
instance, gave more than 50,0009 
teachers a free airplane ride in cities 9 
around its system, it was astounded 
to find that a huge percentage of this 
travel-minded, relatively sophisti- 
cated group had never before flown, 
So, a big part of the problem of 
filling those jet seats is to sell a big ® 
unsold portion of the populace on® 
air travel. a 
The domestic air lines have not 9 
yet felt the cold touch of unfilled J 


jet seats. Far from it. Jets serving 9 
Florida, for instance, are pack- 
jammed today. And, some _jet-§ 
equipped air lines are showing a 
good profits picture — at least at 
present. 


But there are ominous sidelights. 
National, the pioneer domestic jet 
air line, reports that for the half- 7 
year ending Dec. 31, 1959, it lost 
more than $2 million versus a profit © 
for the same period in 1958. North- 7 
east, packing em in on its jet service, é 
figures to show zooming sales—but § 
also even higher losses than last year. § 

Already some air lines serving fl 
Florida have laid off pilots, demoted 
others to flying posts paying less) 
money, transferred still others from 7 
Florida to other sections of their 
systems. 

These are only the first glimmer- 
ings of the real revolution in trans- 
portation and in air line finance re- 
sulting from the Jet Age. 

Other possibilities: 

Merging of some of the weaker, # 
smaller carriers into bigger ones—/ 
this is fraught with all kinds of politi- 7 
cal implications, and, even in cases | 
where some lines reach their rope’s 
end, may not be quickly forthcoming 7 
from a politically sensitive federal © 
administration, regardless of party. 7 

Soft- pedaling of the champagne 7 
and steaks and other frills on jets, to® et 
help cut fares to the bone—the aver- 7 
age traveler can do without Mumm’s 
Extra Dry and a New York cut sir- 9 
loin on a two-hour airplane ride, es-F 
pecially if this kind of service costs ¥ 
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him substantially more. In other 
words, the glamorous image of air- 
line service is a throwback to the 
days of the DC3, and eventually a 
jet flight of a couple of hours should 
be as economical and matter-of-fact 
as a suburban bus ride. 

Finally, it means the air lines must 
face up to one of the biggest mass 
selling jobs in history, to get millions 
of non-flying Americans into those 
jet seats. 

Getting back to National Aviation 
— Robinson told his stockholders that 
it has cut its investment in air line 
securities from 21 to 12 per cent of its 
assets — selling off some $2,500,000 
worth of air line securities in 1959. 
Of those it still holds, some have sub- 
stantial paper losses. 

That, more than words, shows how 
an extremely well-informed, research 
organization feels about the impact 
of the Jet Age on the air lines in the 
next several years. By Steve Flynn 


as METROPOLITAN BANK of Mi- 
ami was the fastest growing major 
bank in the United States during the 


past two years, it was disclosed 
by the American Banker, daily news- 
paper of the banking industry. 

In a letter to Metropolitan Bank's 
president G. James Hughes, C. B. 
Axford, editor of the American 
Banker, said that from December 31, 
1957, through December 31, 1959, 
“Metropolitan Bank of Miami leads 
all others in the nation in gain in 
position among the banks over $20,- 
000,000” in deposits. 

Axford said: “Our tables show that 
among the big gainers of 1958-59, 
Metropolitan was No. 1, with a rise 
of 776 places, from 1746 to 970. Next 
best was Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co., Dallas, up 686 from 1455 to 769. 
Neither of these banks’ gains were by 
merger, and even the best gains 
shown in the two years by banks by 
mergers, were less. 

“The rise of your bank’s deposits 
from $5.9 million and No. 3490 in 
1953 (when it entered the $5-million- 
plus rank) to $16.1 million and No. 
1306 in 1955, and then to $25 million 
and No. 970 in 1959 is really some- 
thing to crow about,” Axford added. 





Thinking of Florida 
Think of Beil & Hough 


@ UNDERWRITERS 
@ TRADERS 
@ SECURITIES 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Beil & Houah, Inc. 


@ 350 First Ave. No. - St. Petersburg 
Phone 5-4601 

@ 615 Court Street - Clearwater 
Phone 3-7181 

@ 120 W. Pine Street - Orlando 
Phone CH 1-2106 








Send for FREE Booklet, “Initial Public 
Financing for the Small Business” 


Company Name: 





Attention: 





Street Address 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 


12/58 2/59 4/59 
Z 1% 


12% 


American Fidelity fini — 
American Heritage Life 13 11% 
Arvida 11 18% 17% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 562 51% 


Automatic Merchandising % % % 
* Barnett National Bank 64% 64% 64 

Chemex onse on — 

Dixon Powdermaker 4% 5% 


First Research Corp. saan 
Florida National Bank 64 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 
Florida Telephone 


69% 
14% 
28% 


Foremost Finance _ 2% 2% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 23% 
Home Owner's Life 1% 7 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. 


Houston Common 

Houston Debs. 

Insurance Co. of the South 
Jackson's Minit Markets 


Jim Walter Corporation 
Lewis Business Forms 
Mackey Air Lines 
Miami Window Corp. 


Pearce-Uible Co. 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 
Radiation, Inc. 

Riddle Airlines, Inc. 


Ryder Systems 

Soroban 

Southeast Telephone 
State Bank of Jax 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 
Tampa Marine 

Wometco 

Yocam Batteries 


*Split 


Month End Bids 


8/59 10/59 12/59 
8% 11% 13% 
10% 11% 10 
17% 15% 15% 
51% 63% 53 


% 5% % 
65% 712% 13% 
2 2% 3% 
5% 6 6 


92% 
12% 
28% 


86% 
12% 
29% 


83% 
12% 
30% 


1% 1% 1% 
23% 23% 20% 
8% 8% 8% 


16% 14% 13% 
88% 86% 84% 
3% 3% 38% 
5% 5% 866% 


30 32 31% 


3% 2% 1% 1% 
1% 1% 1% 1% 
2% 3% 3% 3% 3% 
6 6% 6% 5 4% 
18% 25% 25% 26% 25% 
% ts % % 1% 
25% 27% 26% 26 

bia a mae 13% 
ee eae 20% 20% 

29% 29% 30 30 28% 

9% 8% 10% 11% 11% 10% 

1 1% % % % % 

11% 11% 12% 12% 11% 12% 

ae he pi “- 6% 6% 
Source—Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 


24% 
13% 
20% 


City 


“TTrrrereittttttttttttttttttf 


State 





ARE YOU GROWING? 


If you are, you should explore 
leasebacks, public financing, or 
merger possibilities, or you may want 
to acquire another company. 


We are specialists with years of 
experience in mergers, acquisitions, 
and corporate financing, as well as 
industrial properties and leasebacks. 
We'd like to discuss your situation 
with you—no obligation of course. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Keyes DEVELOPMENT CO. 


NELSON O. BURT, President 
234 Biscayne Boulevard FR 1-3592 
Miami, Florida 
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NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 


This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 
in booklet form with the same data 
given as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW COR- 
PORATION REPORTS, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, for subscription price 
and details. 

NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 


GULF COAST ALUMINUM SUPPLY 
CORP., Tampa, $5,000. Aluminum prod- 
ucts. Don DePalma, Joanne DePalma, 
George W. Phillips, all Tampa. 3/26/60. 


PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION OF 








“SHOW-OFF” HiGloss 


Photographs 


AHOTOPRINT 
ERVICE 


“SHOW-OFF” your products with 
beautiful HiGloss photographs. 
When 8 x 10 glossy photographs 
are only $9.95 per 100, RIGHT 
FROM MIAMI, what more could 
you ask? Send for our reference 
folder . . . it gives all the details. 


(tee me aa RE ese cay SORE RS NRG, NER 
SOUTHERN PHOTOPRINT SERVICE 

2704 W. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 

Please send your reference folder to: 


Nome 





Company 
Address 
City 











MILTON, Jacksonville, $5,000. Loan and 
finance business. Donald L. Barnes, D. L. 
Barnes, Jr., R. B. Snow, all. St. Louis, Mo. 
3/26/60. 


BENEDICT INDUSTRIES, INC., Palatka, 
$500. Manufacturing concrete septic tanks. 
Louis K. Benedict, Gertrude S. Benedict, 
Louis N. Benedict, Barbara C. Benedict, 
all Palatka. 3/28/60. 


KNOLLER, INC., Ocala, $1,000. Adver- 
tising and publication. Virgil L. Milbrath, 
M. Dean Nelson, Betty Jane Williams, all 
Ocala. 3/28/60. 


BIMINI INVESTMENTS, INC., Pompano 
Beach, $500. Managing and operating mul- 
tiple housing projects. Clinton S$. Courson, 
Pompano Beach; Frank Smith, Russell Mc- 
Caughan, Fort Lauderdale. 3/28/60. 


QUICK RENTAL CAR CORPORATION, 
Miami, $500. Auto rental business. Manuel 
de la Fuente, Jose A. Ortega, F. de la 
Fuente, Jose L. Beruff, John M. Sotolongo, 
all Miami. 3/28/60. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM LANES, INC., West 
Hollywood, $5,000. Bowling alleys. James 
P. O'Donnell, F. H. Peterson, Marie M. 
Maxwell, Anthony DiPietro, all West Holly- 
wood. 3/28/60. 


ORANGE COUNTY SPEEDWAY, INC., 
Orlando, $500. Sports events, exhibitions, 
races, etc. Albert C. Bassan, William Sat- 
terlee, F. P. Marion, all Orlando. 3/28/60. 


JERNIGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPA- 
NY, INC., Crestview, $10,000. Construc- 
tion. Walter A. Jernigan, Mary E. Cobb, 
Claire C. Jernigan, all Crestview. 3/25/60. 


FRI-WAY CORPORATION, New Port 
Richey, $20,000. Goods, wares and mer- 
chandise. Henry Dingus, Jr., Roger Walker, 
William E. Jennings, Edgar M. Curtis, all 
New Port Richey. 3/25/60. 


AQUA-THERM FLORIDA CORPORA- 
TION, Miami, $3,000. Operate, sell, and 
distribute Aqua-Therm machines. J. G. 
Lovelady, Miami Beach; William Blatt, 
W. C. Price, Miami. 3/26/60. 


BIBB REFRIGERATED TRUCKS, INC.,, 
Brooksville, $500. Trucking and hauling of 
materials, supplies, etc. W. W. Bibb, Mar- 
jorie J. Bibb, Joseph E. Johnston, Jr., all 
Brooksville. 3/29/60. 


JAX TRAILER SERVICE, INC., Jackson- 
ville, $5,000. Butane and natural gas trailer 
equipment, trailer supplies, etc. D. Chans- 
lor Howell, Joann Waters, Mildred Little, 
all Jacksonville. 3/29/60. 


TAMPA CARIBBEAN ENTERPRISES, 
INC., Tampa, $8,000. Import meats. James 
M. Wegman, Tampa; Phyllis B. MacDon- 
ald, Lithia; Lawrie B. Glickman, H. R. 
Mitchell, Julius Wolf, all Tampa. 3/29/60, 


ADAMS-KELLY TIMBER COMPANY, 
INC., Crestview, $5,000. Timber business. 
P. J. Adams, Louise Adams, Don Kelly, 
all Crestview. 3/29/60. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPPED FABRICA- 
TORS, INC., Fort Lauderdale, $500. Man- 
ufacturing fixtures, jigs, dies, tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. Ralph W. Bickham, Robert 
Cordary, Fred N. Parker, Mrs. 
Watts, Joseph Mancino, John Springer, all 
Fort Lauderdale. 3/30/60. 


A AND H ART AND STAINED GLASS 
COMPANY, Miami, $16,203.05. Manufac- 
turing stained glass, art glass, church furni- 
ture, etc. Boston von Houpe, Boston von 
Houpe, Jr., Barbara Joan Cartner, Doris 
Lee Jordan, all Statesville, N. C.; Harry 
Hanlon, Miami. 3/30/60. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
Oakland Park, $5,000. Metal products — 
sheet metal goods, equipment, wares and 
devices. Albert B. Vernon, Oakland Park; 
Donald H. Norman, Mary Ellen Lucas, 
Fort Lauderdale. 3/30/60. 


FLOAT-A-LITE DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 
Jacksonville, $500. “Float-a-lite,” illumi- 
nated fishing device. M. W. Goldstein, 
S. W. Goldstein, Mildred Swindal, all Jack- 
sonville. 3/30/60. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT CORPORATION, Orlando, 
$500. Development of a commercial park. 
H. R. Dicson, Orlando; L. A. Smith, Win- 
ter Park; James S. Byrd, Orlando. 3/30/60. 











1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 








CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc, 3 





(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) — 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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ssCONTINUED PRICE warfare 
among grocery chains in the Miami 
area took the blame for declining 
profits of Stevens Markets, Inc., last 
year, although dollar sales increased. 

The company’s sales rose to $26,- 

22,136 in the 53 weeks ended Jan- 
uary 3, from $24,021,886 in the 52 
weeks ended December 28, 1958, but 
profits slipped to $210,255 from 
$220,422 the previous year. 

In the annual report to stockhold- 
ers, Bernard Stevens, president, said, 
“The summer of 1959 was the rough- 
est I can remember in terms of com- 
petition and price cutting by food 
chains in this trading area.” 

Directors of Stevens Markets de- 
clared regular quarterly dividends of 
7% cents on common stock and 


36.875 cents on the 5.9 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, both of 
which were payable April 1 to share- 
holders of record March 21. 


ssAMERICAN BANKERS Insur- 
ance Co. of Florida, Miami-based 
casualty insuror, earned $266,389 in 
1959 on total premium income of 
$9,129,886, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report. In 1958, only 
$158,026 was earned on income of 
$6,960,602. 

President Philip Stoller said a for- 
eign reinsurance subsidiary, Ambank 
Ruchversicherungs Gesellschaft, A. 
G., has been organized “at a reason- 
able cost” and is expected to con- 
tribute to future earnings. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY 


Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Coast Line RR 


PERIOD 


Year Dec. 31 
2 Mos. Feb 29 
40 wks. Feb. 6 

Year Dec. 31 

Year Dec. 31 

Year Dec. 31 

Year Dec. 31 

Year Dec. 31 

Year Dec. 31 

Mo. of Jan. 

Year Dec. 

9 mos. Jan. 
Year Dec. 

2 mos. Feb. 
Year Dec. 
Year Dec. 

12 mos. Feb. 

2 mos. Feb. 
Quar. Dec. 
Year Dec. 

12 mos. Jan. 
Year Dec. 
Year Dec. 


Food Fair Stores 

General Cable Corp. 
General Development 
General Telephone Co., Fla. 
Heyden Newport Chem. 
Houdaille Industries, Inc. 
International Paper 
Louisville & Nashville RR 
Maule Industries, Inc. 
Miami Extruders 

Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Seaboard Air Line RR 


ern Telep Co. 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. 
Southern Co. 
Southern Railway 
Southern Realty & Utilities 
Storer Broadcasting Co. 
Tampa Electric Co. 
Tennessee Corp. 
United Aircraft Corp. 





(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. 


q 5,336,682 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
77,064,249 


43,825,656 
4,247,000 
200,388 


39,013,708 
3,681,000 


r 1,676,754 
4,800,934 
6,534,108 

42,294,728 


5,765,622 
9,747,230 
28,638,353 


(b) Based on the average number of shares out- 


standing during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (g) Adjusted to reflect 
stock split or stock dividends. (j) Includes non-recurring profit from sale of land of $650,650 in 
1959 and $236,777 in 1958. (k) After special non-recurring charges of $29,122,000 but includes 


net gain on sale of investments of $5,021,000. 


(q) Includes net capital gain of $581,614 from sale 


of a station in Atlanta. (r) After giving effect to a loss (net) of $2,304,551, incurred upon closing 
down of its former Wilmington, Del., television station. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


February 
1960 

58,800 
224,985 
39,486 
863,841 
17,065 
84,830 
1,407,120 
270,675 
88,139 
232,810 
429,757 
148,367 
5,738,034 


Daytona Beach 
Fort Lauderdale 
Gainesville 
Jacksonville 

Key West 
Lakeland 

Greater Miami 
Orlando 
Pensacola 

St. Petersburg 
Tampa 

West Palm Beach 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 3,730,349 
ALABAMA 2,187,290 
Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


1,467,896 


5,961,518 
3,957,195 
2,315,570 


PERCENT CHANGE 
January February 1960 from 1959 
1959 1959 (2 months) 


63,139 56,354 
253,830 208,337 
43,939 35,569 
808,367 742,670 
17,259 15,614 
88,646 73,340 
1,291,359 
234,538 
76,917 
221,348 
390,228 
140,310 
5,018,646 
3,350,052 
2,038,151 


oa 
~ 


280,717 

89,946 
266,032 
446,670 
147,537 


_ 
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HAV -A-TAMPA 
PALMAS 








*A PERFECT 
BUSINESS GIFT! 


Ask About Our 
Personalized Imprinting 
Service . 














All Havana Tobacco 
Long Filler 


NO 


A\N AWS 


MADE IN TAMPA 


HAV-A-TAMPA 


CIGAR CO. 
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Trade Calendar 









MAY 
United Commercial Travelers, 2-7, Lido Bilt- 


more Hotel, Sarasota (250). Contact: Harvey 
Stitzell, 2202 Lee Lane, Sarasota. 
A iated Plumbi Mech | Contractors 





of Fla., 5-7, Jacksonville (350). Contact: Russell 
Durham, 3721 Plymouth, Jacksonville. 


2nd Annual Fla. State Apprenticeship Confer- 
ence, State Federated Labor Council, 5-7, Hills- 
boro Hotel, Tampa (300). 


Fla. State Fireman’s Assn., 5-7, Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg (800). Contact: Victor Higgins, 
Chief, Fire Dept., St. Petersburg Beach. 


Fla. Division of Medical Technologists, 5-7, 
Lago Mar Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (150). Contact: 
John Rainville, 1074 N.E. 34 Court, Oakland 
Park. 


Fla. Soc. of Pathologists, 5-7, Lago Mar Hotel, 
Fort Lauderdale (150). Contact: Miss Pat Carter, 
3131 N.W. 66 Ave., West Hollywood. 


Fla. Newspaper Advertising Executives, 6-8, 
Galt Ocean Mile, Fort Lauderdale (100). Contact: 
William Starr, Fort Lauderdale News, 320 S.E 
1 Ave., Fort Lauderdale. 


Tile Contractors Assn. of Amer., 8-13, Jack- 
sonville (600). Contact: Carl Cesery, 316 River- 
side Ave., Jacksonville. 


Painters Conference, 9-10, Tampa (50). Con- 
tact: L. Lynn, 153 N.E. 27th St., Miami. 


Fla. Branch, National Assn. of Supervisors, 
12-14, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa (200). Contact: 
Mr. Harris, Tampa P ‘ 


Southern Trust Conf., 12-14, Colonial Inn, St. 
Petersburg (600). Contact: Dean Houk, Union 
Trust Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Fourth District Advertising Federation of 
America, 12-15, Beach Club Hotel, Fort Lauder- 
dale (200). Contact: Gil Sayward and Pete Larkin. 


Fla. Circuit Judges Conference, 12-16, Galt 
Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale. Contact: 
Judge Lamar Warren, County Court House, Fort 
Lauderdale. 


Nat. Assn. of Postmasters, 14-16, Lido, Sara- 
sota (300). Contact: Gordon Higel, Postmaster, 
Sarasota. 


Southeastern Fisheries Assn., 14-17, Clear- 
water (200). Contact: Charles Bevis, 224 Center 
Bidg., Tallahassee. 

Fla. State Pharmaceutical Assn., 15-18, Hills- 
boro Hotel, Tampa (650). Contact: R. F. Richards, 
Exec. Sec., Fort Myers. 

Optimist International, 18-22, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (450). Contact: Don 
Martin, 2201 N.E. 53 St., Fort Lauderdale. 

Fla. Furniture Dealers, 19-20, Tampa Terrace 
Hotel, Tampa (300). Contact: Newt Short, 
Seminole Furniture Co., Tampa. 

Fla. Furniture Travelers Assn., 19, Tampa Ter- 
race Hotel, Tampa (100). Contact: Joe Nelson, 
Jr., Sec., 7921 S.W. 37th Terrace, Miami. 

Fla. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
19-21, St. Petersburg (125). Contact: Robert 
Boyle, 835 Central Ave., St. Petersburg 1. 

Marine Corps League, Fla. Dept., 20-22, Tampa 
(200). Contact: Jim Fowler, 4403 Wallcraft Ave., 
Tampa. 

Fla. State Florists Assn., 22-24, St. Petersburg 
(300). Contact: Stanley C. Minshall, 631 Central 
Ave., St. Petersburg |. 

Fla. Motel Assn., 22-25, Auditorium, Miami 
(650). Contact: James C. Parrish, 145 Aragon, 
Coral Gables. 

Fla. Consumer Finance Assn., 25-26, Jackson- 
ville (300). Contact: A. B. Tucker, 204 Lynch 
Bldg., Jacksonville. 

United Appeal Organization, 25-27, Sarasota 
(75). Contact: R. Ferguson, United Appeal Office, 
Sarasota. 

Nat. Assn. of Railroad Advertising Managers, 
25-27, St. Petersburg (30). Contact: A. W. Eck- 
stein, Chicago, Ill. 

Fla. Institute of CPA‘’s, 25-28, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (150). Contact: Joe Hoch, 
915 Middle River Dr., Fort Lauderdale. 

American Legion, Dept. of Fla., 26-29, Tampa 
Terrace, Hillsboro, Floridan hotels, Tampa 
(2,000). Contact: Frank Falsone, 1801 21st St., 
Tampa. 

Lexington, Ky., C. of C., Good Will Tour, 26- 
31, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (125). 
Contact: David Searles, P. O. Box 8549, Fort 
Lauderdale. 





Newspapermen, more than most of us, 
know all the political candidates: . . 
their public records, experience and 





| 

| 

programs. They are quick to recognize such qualities | 

as capability, dedication, integrity and courage. | 

It is significant that the candidate for Governor who | 

leads all others in endorsements by Florida’s | 
newspapers is DOYLE E. CARLTON, JR. 
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Fla. Mortgage Bankers Assn., 26-29, Jackson- 
ville (100). Contact: George Dickerson, 100 W. 
Bay St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Bowling Proprietors Assn., 27-29, St. Pe- 
tersburg (125). Contact: E. A. Doerr, 1120 Ponce 
de Leon, Coral Gables. 

Fla. Hairdressers & Cosmetologists, Assn. Style 
Committee, 29-30, Jacksonville (800). Contact: 
Woody Ringler, Orlando. 

Rotary International, May 29-June 2, Miami 
and Miami Beach (15,000). Contact: Marlin K. 
Tabb, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

C. of C. of the Americas, May 31-June 2, 
DuPont Plaza, Miami (150). Contact: Fred Canel, 
Mor., C. of C., Miami. 


JUNE 


Fla. Dept. Jewish War Veterans, Ist Week, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa (300). Contact: Al Gordon, 
Ist National Bank Bidg., Tampa. 

Fla. Ports and Foreign Trade Council, 2-4, 
Miami (150). Contact: Arthur E. Darlow, Port 
Director, 853 Biscayne Blvd., Miami. 

Fla. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
3-4, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg (125). Contact: 
Robert Boyle, 835 Central Ave., St. Petersburg. 

Gulf Life-Old Timers Club, 3-5, St. Petersburg 
(200). Contact: W. D. Nydegger, 906 Jackson 
St., Tampa. 

Amer. Soc. of Travel Agents, 4-6, Everglades, 
Miami (50). Contact: Robert Bellchambers, 
Director, First National Bank Bldg., Miami. 

Fla. Podiatry Assn., 8-11, Jacksonville (150). 
Contact: Dr. Earl Horowitz, Five Points Med. 
Center, Jacksonville. 


S.E. Assn. of Fire Chiefs, 9-10, Jacksonville 
(200). Contact: Frank Kelly, 39 Adams St., 
Jacksonville. 

Veterans of World War I, 9-12, Clearwater 
(600). Contact: John K. Haddad, Conv. Chm., 
1717 Laurie Lane, Belleair, Clearwater 

S.E. State Toastmasters, 10-11, Jacksonville 
(125). Contact: Don F. Muller, 3924 Cambay PI., 
Jacksonville. 

Pan American Stamporee, 10-12, DuPont 
Plaza, Miami (300). Contact: Albert Weintraub, 
Security Bldg., Miami. 

Arabian Horse Assn. of Fia., 
Plaza, Miami (50). Contact: M. 
Winter Haven. 


Sou. Academy of Periodontology, 11-14, Jack- 
sonville (150). Contact: Dr. Frank Scott, 307 
Medical Arts Bidg., Jacksonville. 


Amer. Medical Assn., 13-17, Miami and Miami 
Beach (40,000). Contact: George 8B. Larson, 
Conv. Mgr., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Committee for Utilities Radio, 15-17, 
Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg (125). Contact: 
Robert L. Feldhusen, Florida Power Corp., St. 
Petersburg. 

Fla. Assn. of Life Underwriters, 15-18, Clear- 
water (500). Contact: James C. Fogarty, CLU 
Sec.-Treas., 1016 Greenleaf Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Fed. of Business & Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 16-18, Everglades, Miami (600). Contact: 
Eloise Coleman, 26 Olive Dr., Hialeah. 


10-12, DuPont 
L. Culpepper, 


Fla. Seed & Garden Supply Assn., 18-20, 
Doctor’s Motel, St. Petersburg (200). Contact: 
A. R. Spaulding, 1921 Fifth Ave. South, St. 


Petersburg. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Sou. 
Reg., 20-23, McAllister, Miami (450). Contact: 
J. P. Venable, 2728 2nd Ave., Miami. 

Fla. Pest Control Assn., 23-25, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (250). Contact: F. 
Peter Clements, Clements Pest Control, 1507 S. 
Andrews Ave. 

Fla. Fashion Mart, 25-28, Floridan and Hills- 
boro Hotels, Tampa (900). Contact: Nat Roth, 
President, 905 Langford Bldg., Miami. 

Kiwanis International, 26-30, Miami and Miami 
Beach (12,000). Contact: Kiwanis International, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Propeller Club of the U.S., S.E. Area, 27-28, 
Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg (350). Contact: 
Samuel G. Johnson, Sr., 1631 Brightwaters Bivd., 
St. Petersburg. 

Fla. Sheriffs’ Assn., 28-30, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (250). Contact: Sheriff 
J. A. Lloyd, Broward County Court House, Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Fla. Assn. of the Deaf, nds, St. Petersburg 
(200). Contact: Ralph Sasser, c/o Miami Herald, 
Miami. 

Fla. Assn. of Broadcasters, nds, Jacksonville 
(200). Contact: J. Kenneth Ballinger, Tallahassee 

Painting and Decorating Contractors, nds, 
Lido, Sarasota (150). Contact: Charles H. Bur- 
roughs, 214 N. Gillespie St., Sarasota. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 








You Be the Judge 


CAN A UNION OFFICER BE DISCIPLINED FOR 
SPENDING TOO MUCH TIME ON UNION BUSINESS? 


What Happened: 


Jake Foster was the president of 
his local and he took his job serious- 
ly. Last year, as a result of his zeal, 
he was absent 25 days and late on 
the job 20 times. This irked manage- 
ment but the foreman never took 
occasion to bring the matter to a 
head. 

“He'll hang himself,” was the way 
the supervisor put up with Jake’s ab- 
senteeism and lateness. The foreman 
was sure this would happen because 
of a clause in the union contract 
which gave the management the 
right to discharge workers for ex- 
cessive absences after a warning. 
There was also a rule in the hand- 
book that any worker contemplating 
being absent must tell his foreman 
in advance. 

At any rate, Jake was busy as a 
bee on union business. He took time 
off to go to the union convention. 
He was absent during negotiations. 


He took time out to help his union 
prepare NLRB cases. He met with 
company people to discuss Blue 
Cross. He lost time working out lay- 
off procedures during the recession. 
Finally he was given a warning and 
then fired. At arbitration he argued: 


1. When I'm in union business I'm 
doing as much good for the 
company as for the workers. 
So you can’t count that as lost 
time. 


The company has no policy on 
“excessive absenteeism. 
The company countered: 

1. We can use our judgment on 
what “excessive” absence is. By 
any standard, 25 days is too 
much. 


Jake never took us into his con- 
fidence. He just took off on 
“union business.” What does 
that mean? 


Was Jake: 
RIGHT [J WRONG [7] 


What Arbitrator Sidney Sugarman 
ruled: “Whatever the cause or cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Foster decently 
owed supervision a more thorough, 
prompt and cooperative accounting 
of his time—in advance where at all 
possible, and in any event, after the ~ 
absence. Effective personnel and 
labor relations might have been bet- 
ter advanced in this situation if a 
bit more day-to-day friendly firmness 
of administration had been applied 
by management; and if a bit more 
respectful frankness had been shown 
by Mr. Foster as an employee with 
plant obligations paralleling his of- 
ficial union duties. Because of the 
company’s laxity, which permitted 
Mr. Foster to continue his tardiness 
and absenteeism without having to 
account for them, I feel that dis- 
charge is too severe. He should be 
reinstated with 75% of his lost earn- 
ings as back pay.” 





Mn. FGlorida 


Businessman: 


Commercial Leasing— 
Trailers and Trucks 


With a U-Haul Lease Trailer or 
Truck the Florida businessman can 
increase his “payload” of present 
hauling equipment at a low cost. One 
truck, one driver and one U-Haul 
Trailer can often haul as much as 
two trucks and two drivers—elimi- 
nates cost of extra truck and driver. 


U-Haul Lease Trailers make present 
rolling stock more versatile. Station 
wagon, pick-up, panel delivery or 
truck is more productive when towing 
a U-Haul loaded with a merchant's 
goods. When not in use, U-Haul 
trailer is ideal for temporary storage, 
freeing the towing vehicle for other 
jobs. 


Leases may be arranged for any 
type of U-Haul—open, covered or 
van; in any size—4 x 6 to 6 x 16 feet: 
for any period—one month to 3 years. 


@ Ask any of Florida’s 
175 U-Haul Dealers 


U-HAUL 


TRAILERS 





AND 
TRUCKS 





THROUGHOUT FLORIDA 


Main Office: 6050 W. Hillsboro Ave. 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone REdwood 7-2200 
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People ... and Changes 





Radice Construction Corp., investment 
builder, White Plains and Fort Lauderdale, 
announces appointment of LEE C. VONA 
as general manager in charge of Florida 
sales and rental operations. Vona has been 
sales manager of the Edgewater Arms co- 
operative apartments in Fort Lauderdale. 


FELIX C. GUILBEAU, who has been 
associated with First Research Corp. in 
Miami the past year, will be in charge 
of the firm’s new office in New Orleans. 
Guilbeau, a native of Louisiana, has had 
extensive experience as a consultant and 
analyst for various national firms. The 
new office will serve not only Louisiana, 
but other Gulf states and the south-central 
section of the U.S. 


The Common Carrier Conference, Ir- 
regular Route of American Trucking Assn., 
elected M. T. RICHMOND of Tampa 
president at a recent meeting held in Wash- 
ington. Richmond, who was first vice pres- 
ident last year, is president of Mercury 
Motor Express, Inc., in Tampa. 


THOMAS J. HUGHES, office manager 
for Florida Grower Publications, Inc., Tam- 
pa, and agricultural news 
editor of Florida Grower 
& Rancher Magazine, has 
been made vice president 
of the company, which 
also publishes Florida 
Trend Magazine. 

Hughes, a native Flo- 
ridian, has been with 
Florida Grower Publica- 
tions for the past ten 
years. Prior to his connection with this 
firm, he was a member of the public rela- 
tions staff of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, for two years following his grad- 
uation from the university’s College of 
Agriculture, in 1948. 


Hughes 


T. N. HUMPHRESS of Tallahassee has 
been re-elected president of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association of Florida. 

New directors are FRANK WILLER, 
North Miami, and LUTHER DRUM- 
MOND, Chiefland. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, Homestead, has 
been named chairman of the Central and 
South Florida Flood Control District gov- 
erning board, succeeding BRIAN Mc- 
CARTY, Fort Pierce, who resigned. Mc- 
Carty remains a board member. 


L. R. HUFFSTETLER of Eustis, 
FRANK CANTRY of Orlando, and AR- 
THUR DAVIS, Frostproof, are new direc- 
tors of Florida Orange Marketers, fruit 
suppliers for Minute Maid. J. J. PARRISH, 
JR., Titusville, was re-elected president, 
and GEORGE C. WARE, Leesburg, was 
renamed chairman of the board. 
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JOHN M. FOX, president of Minute 
Maid Corp., is Florida state chairman of 
the 1960 Crusade for Freedom. He suc- 
ceeds JOHN B. TURNER, vice president 
of Cities Service Co., Miami. 


With announcement of establishment of 

a new branch office of The Master Builders 
Co. (Cleveland, Ohio), in 

Jacksonville, comes also 

that of the appointment 

of H. J. McDARGH, III, 

as manager of the branch. 

The new branch office 

will provide sales and 

field engineering services 

for the firm’s customers 

in North Florida and 

McDargh South Georgia. McDargh 
has had extensive experience in the en- 
gineering, contracting, and _ construction 


fields. 


Recently appointed by GOV. LEROY 
COLLINS to the Florida Development 
Commission was STUART W. PATTON 
of Miami. Patton succeeds R. B. GAU- 
TIER, JR., who resigned. 


Pensacola Operations for Newport In- 
dustries Co. has a new plant manager, 
ARNOLD A. ARNDT. J. L. JONES, for- 
mer plant manager, resigned recently to 
operate his own business at Riviera Beach. 


Jackson’s Minit Markets, Inc., a chain 
of 30 stores with home office in Jackson- 
ville, has elected T. E. JONES vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of directors. 
Jones has been with the company as gen- 
eral superintendent since the first store 
opened in January, 1959. 


Gainesville Chamber of Commerce has 
employed its first industrial assistant, 
HOWARD A. SMITH, as a result of a 
new and expanded industrial committee 
program. Smith was previously with the 
Florida Development Commission, but for 
the past three months he has been em- 
ployed to set up an industrial department 
for the S. Winsborough Corp., North Miami 
Beach. 


Louis Benito Advertising, Inc., in Tampa, 
has announced appointment of ROGER D. 
STAKE as public rela- 
tions director. Stake, who 
has been city editor of 
The Tampa Times since 
1958 and who prior to 
that was manager of 
the Tampa News Bureau 
of the Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce, 
will head a new depart- 
ment which offers public Stake 
relations counsel and services, according 
to LOUIS BENITO, president of the 
advertising agency. 


Miami's “engineer of the year” is MIKE 
DEUTSCHMAN, partner in the firm of 
Watson and Deutschman. He was named 
by the South Florida chapter of the Flor- 
ida Engineering Society. 


ROBERT QUINLIVEN, a vice president 
of the J. I. Kislak Mortgage Corp., has 
been named chairman of the Real Estate 
Industries Council in Greater Miami, which 
deals with problems ranging from zoning 
to construction. 


Electronic Communications, Inc., of St. 
Petersburg, in line with planned expansion, 
has added to its staff J. B. WILLIAMS as § 
vice president of engineering. Williams 
formerly was with Philco Corp. 


Elected to the board of directors of the 

Houston Corporation at a recent meeting 

of the board in St. Peters- 

burg were J. FRENCH 

ROBINSON and JOHN 

M. HARBERT III. This 

increases the number of 

directors of the company 

from seven to nine, 

F. E. STANLEY, presi- 

dent, stated in making the 
announcement. 

Harbert Robinson has been as- 
sociated with the gas industry for many 
years in various executive capacities and 
is presently an executive consultant to 
Republic Steel Corp. of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is 
a resident both of Cleve- 
land and of Fort Pierce, 

Florida. 
Harbert is president of 
Harbert and Cargil, Inc., 
and of Harbert Construc- 
tion Corp., vice president 
of Mill Ridge Coal Co., 
all of Birmingham, Ala., Robinson 
and is also the developer of the South Gate 
Shopping Plaza in Sarasota. 


Guaranty Title Company of Tampa has 
promoted ALVIN R. ROBIN from execu- 
tive vice president to president and KARL 
E. WHITAKER from president to chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


FRED P. PETTIJOHN, 42, managing 
editor of the Fort Lauderdale News for 
more than five years, has been promoted 
to executive editor in charge of both the 
afternoon daily and a new moming daily— 
the Sun Coast Sentinel—which will begin 
publication in April. Both publications are 
under the R. H. Gore banner. 


City National Bank of Coral Gables has 
moved into a new, two-story building and 
also has acquired a new president, IRA 
F. WILLARD, who gave up a $22,500 job 
as Miami city manager to take the post. 





T. C. MAURER of Jacksonville has been 
appointed chief freight traffic officer of the 
Florida East Coast Railway. He was for- 
merly associated with the Jacksonville 
Traffic Bureau. ‘ 


Recently appointed director of southern 
operations for Erie & St. Lawrence Corp. 
was GEORGE M. ANTELL, who will su- 
pervise the company’s operations from 
Florida to North Carolina, having his head- 
quarters at Jacksonville. Antell previously 
headed his own transportation consulting 
firm. 


Florida Municipal Finance Officers Assn., 
Gainesville, has elected JOHN W. McIN- 
TYRE president. MclIntyre, director of 
finance at Miami Shores, succeeds J. T. 
ROUSE, JR., assistant city auditor, Jack- 
sonville. EDWARD S. HOYT, adminis- 
trative assistant for finance, Sarasota, was 
named vice president. Re-elected were the 
secretary, MILDRED L. HOWZE, city 
clerk at Lake Alfred, and the treasurer, 
IRMA S. GRIDER, West Palm Beach tax 
collector. 


WILLIAM C. MacINNES of Tampa 
was chosen president of the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange for 1960-61 at the or- 
ganization’s annual conference in Boca 
Raton. 


The assistant sales director of the Florida 
Portland Cement Division of the General 
Portland Cement Co. in Tampa, C. E. 
HEDRICK, has been named sales director 
of the firm. 


St. Petersburg Minneapolis-Honeywell 
plant’s director of engineering, JOHN W. 
ANDERSON, has been promoted to assist- 
ant general manager. He will be succeeded 
by CORLES PERKINS, who has been serv- 
ing as chief engineer of flight systems at 
the firm’s Aeronautical Division in Min- 
neapolis. 


W. H. PALMER has been named Flori- 
da district sales manager 
for the Metal Division 
of Continental Can Co. 
Palmer, who was pre- 
viously district sales man- 
ager in Baltimore, will 
have his headquarters in 
Winter Haven. He suc- 
ceeds B. I. HICKMAN, 
who has been appointed _ 
special sales representa- Palmer 
tive of the firm for the Florida sales district. 


Three new appointments have been an- 
nounced by ROBERT G. KRAMER, presi- 
dent of Airtronics International, Fort 
Lauderdale: CHARLES L. EVANS was 
named vice president in charge of engi- 
neering; JAMES H. STEVENSON was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president; and 
WILLIAM L. CONN is the new treasurer. 


Former senior engineer at Dynatronics, 
Inc., Orlando, WILLIAM V. TAYLOR, 
has been promoted to the position of man- 
ager of Dynatronics’ western field office in 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 





In a recent reorganization of Santa Rosa 
Electronics, at Fort Walton Beach, BUD 
JONES was made new manager. Jones 
has been with Underwood Corporative’s 
Conoga Division for the past four years. 


Replacing JOHN BORN, resigned, as 
deputy workmen’s compensation commis- 
sioner, RUSSELL H. McINTOSH of West 
Palm Beach has been appointed by the 
chairman of the Industrial Commission, 
JAMES T. VOCELLE. 


J. SAMUEL GARRISON, who has re- 
signed as director of 
public relations and ad- 
vertising for the Sottile 
Banking Group, will be- 
come business administra- 
tor for M. Tony Sherman 
& Associates, architectural 
and engineering firm, in 
Miami. Garrison, before 
joining the Sottile Group, 
was assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Central Bank and Trust Co. 
of Miami. 


Garrison 


Trade and Industrial Council of Florida 
has announced its slate of officers for 1960 
as follows: president and chairman, AL- 
BERT E. PALMER, executive secretary of 
the Florida Restaurant Assn. in Miami; 
vice president, DAVID ARPIN, executive 
secretary of the Florida Hotel Assn., Jack- 
sonville; secretary-treasurer, MRS. LILY 
GOEHRING, executive secretary of the 
Broward Builders Exchange, Fort Lauder- 
dale. Retiring president is WILLIAM 
BOBB, manager of the West Palm Beach 
chapter of Associated General Contractors. 


The assistant vice president of Arvida 
Corp., C. WILLIAMS BAILEY, of Boca 
Raton, was elected a vice president of 
Arvida Realty Co. at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. Bailey has been 
with Arvida since it was founded in 1958. 
Prior to that he was salesman and branch 
office manager for M. N. Weir and Sons, 
Inc., Pompano Beach. 


PHILIP HARRIS, president of First 
Sales Enterprises, Inc., Coral Gables, has 
been appointed panel arbitrator with the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


SERVICES 


INDUSTRY 


INDUSTRIAL © AERIAL @ ADVERTISING 








SANDY | GANDY 


hotagraphy 


238 E. Davis Blvd. © Tampa, Fla. 








NEED ADVERTISING-SALES 
PROMOTION HELP? 


Here’s experience and know-how 
that can pay off for you. 

Capable, young (35) writer-adminis- 
trator seeks opportunity that will 
grow faster than family (currently 
414). Experience includes copywrit- 
ing-contact, major N. Y. agency; 
writer, leading midwest audio-visual 
producer; Ass’t. Creative Director, 
Merchandising Dep’t., Auto-Truck 
Mfgr. Strong background in Indus- 
trial, Automotive, Marine and Avia- 
tion. College Grad. For complete 
resume write FLORIDA TREND, 
Box 150, Tampa, Fla. 











CHARLES A. GREAVES, former head 
of American Mortgage Co.’s processing 
division, has been named manager of the 
mortgage loan department of Stockton, 
Whatley, Davin & Co.’s Orlando office. 


Appointment of GEORGE W. Mc- 
GRAW IV to the staff of Management 
Research Institute, in 
West Palm Beach, has 
been announced. Mc- 
Graw had served as 
senior personnel repre- 
sentative for Radiation, 
Inc., Orlando, since being 
separated from the Army 
Signal Corps as a major 


McGraw in 1954. 





a) FRanklin 1-2707 


o COLORGRAPHIC PHOTOENGRAYVERS INC. 


& is pleased to announce the opening of its new plant 
staffed with expert craftsmen to supply your needs 
© for color process and black & white engravings. 


1427 NORTHWEST 7th AVENUE, MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


WALTER C. NICK 
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Tallahassee Letter 








EDUCATION COULD BE HARD HIT—Promises of 
economy in government made by candidates for 
governor may mean that Florida has missed the 
chance for a (Ringe we university, Dr. Francis E. Ray, 
director of the University of Florida cancer research 
laboratory, told an American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors chapter meeting at Gainesville. He 
predicted that two more years without increased 
salaries will send “most competent men looking for 
new jobs.” The legislative action committee will 
submit to legislators before the 1961 session a study 
to show that states of comparable population and 
income are paying bigger salaries and spending more 
generally for higher education. 


AIMED AT THE TOP-The Florida Development 
Commission will spend $286,000 again next fiscal year 
for industrial advertising but the advertising will be 
pitched squarely at the nation’s top businessmen. A 
new program will determine what construction mate- 
rials are not being produced in sufficient quantities 
in Florida to meet demand, and whether plants 
should be built to fill the gap in such materials as 
plywood, roofing felt, copper pipe and tubing, build- 
ing hardware, wire and cable. More industrial 
advertising funds are certain to be sought from the 
1961 Legislature. | 


PHARMACY TRAINING AT ISSUE-Is proposed ex- 
tension of the University Pharmacy curriculum from 
four to five years part of a “closed shop” trend in 
many professions? State Board of Control member 
James J. Love of Quincy thinks so and has induced 
the board to hold off a decision. The additional year 
would meet new standards of accreditation of schools 
and colleges of pharmacy, adopted by the American 
Council of Pharmaceutical Education. Love said 
California, which has a “strong union of pharmacists,” 
requires a six-year curriculum. 


THERE’S A CATCH—The Cabinet Budget Commission 
has granted 1,111 state employees salary raises 
exceeding the five per cent limit imposed by the 
1959 Legislature; it has approved 540 raises exceed- 
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ing amounts fixed for the jobs in the legislative 
budget; it has authorized 320 jobs not included in 
the budget; and it has approved 694 salaries in excess 
of $10,000. The catch: the Legislature authorized the 
Cabinet to make “exceptions” to its limitations. 


WATCH FOR THIS—Looming as one of the big issues 


in the 1961 Florida Legislature is that of funds for 
education. The Legislative Council’s Education Com- 
mittee, which will make school financing recom- 
mendations to the Legislature, has been told by state 
education and finance experts that in five years the 
one million pupils in schools will increase to 1,300,000, 
and the 11,000 in junior colleges and 24,000 in state- 
supported universities will double. The experts said 
the present $300 million annual operational cost will 
increase to $500 million. In addition, they warned, 
each new pupil in schools will require $1,000 in new 
buildings and each new college student will require 
$4,000 to $5,000 in new buildings. 


IT COULD GO TO COURT-—Gov. LeRoy Collins has [ 


suggested that Florida’s bitter reapportionment issue 
may wind up in the state courts if the Legislature 
refuses to reapportion as required by the Constitution. 
He pointed to a lawsuit brought in Hawaii to declare 
a tax act invalid on the ground the Legislature was 
an illegal body because it had not been reapportioned 
in 50 years. 


TO BRING TOP-FLIGHT SCIENTISTS—What Gov. 


LeRoy Collins described in February as Florida’s 
“bold and imaginative leadership” in the field of 
nuclear research is beginning to pay off. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has announced a $3-million grant 
to Florida State University to cover seven years 
research into a new field of biophysics. An Institute 
of Molecular Biophysics will be established as part 
of the graduate school. Dr. Michael Kasha, FSU’s 
39-year-old internationally-known research chemist, 
will head the program, which will bring top-flight 
scientists to Tallahassee. The study will embrace 
molecular structure, radiation and molecular biology, 
and photosynthesis. 





ANNOUNCING 


... @ New Service Publication 


NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 





Because of the demand for information 
concerning new companies being established 

in Florida, FLORIDA TREND will publish 

a separate monthly publication, NEW 

FLORIDA CORPORATION REPORTS, containing 
pertinent information about all new corporations 
being filed with the Secretary of State of Florida. 


The information taken from these 
incorporations, currently running over 1000 
monthly, will give you concise information, 

including name of company, names of 
incorporators, city, what type of business 
is planned, capitalization, etc. (See page 25 
of this issue for a random selection 

of this information. ) 











There are dozens of ways your company 

can utilize this information. This monthly listing, 
published in magazine form, (8% x 11), 

will keep you in constant touch with 

new corporation activity over the entire state. 
For subscription cost and other information, 

write FLORIDA TREND, NEW CORPORATION 
REPORTS, P. O. Box 150, Tampa, Fla. 


FLORIDA TREND 
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